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WITHIN AN ACE. 



CHAPTER L 

HERO, OR NO HERO ? 

** * Lo ! the conq'ring hero comes ! ' ^ rolled out a 
sonorous bass voice. 

There followed on this announcement a rustle as 
of wings, and a group of girls ran from all parts of 
the Tqom. to cluster round the speaker. One leant on 
his shoulder, trying to peep into the letter he held 
aloft, another hung on his arm, pulling it down in 
the hope to satisfy her curiosity; a third knelt be- 
^f ore him, unconsciously taking the attitude of Thetis 
/ petitioning Jove. May, his pretty May, the most 
backward to come, he seized with his strong right 
hand, di*awing her down on his knee. It was a pleas- 
ant picture of home. 

Imagine a father in the very noon of manhood, 

tall, stalwart, a large head still clothed with crisp 

chestnut curls, though the ample forehead is higher 

and broader than it had been some \.ew ^^^x^ ^r<i- 

1 



2 WITHIN AN ACE. 

vious : clear hazel eyes, a well-shaped nose, a mouth 
beautiful in form and expression. Goodness was 
written on this man's face in distinct characters. 
His three daughters resemble him; but the second, 
the one on his knee, was his softened perfected im- 
age. 

Tiie girl leaning on Mr. Sinclair's shoulder was his 
adopted child. Catherine Lcighton, always called 
Cattie, was the one anxiety of the family. Beauty 
absolute, such as May's, she did not possess, but a 
something more — grace. Is she brunette or blonde ? 
Her eyes, are they blue or black ? Is she grave or 
gay? Those who had known her longest could 
scarcely answer any of these queries. Is she clever ? 
That dark woman writing at a distant table, would 
assure you that Cattie could do anything she pleased. 
That red-haired old man reading Shakespeare, and 
who had not deigned to lift his eyes on his brother's 
announcement, would have growled out that " she 
would never do anything worth doing." 

Uncle Dan, indeed, has always a sarcasm ready 
for Cattie. By the by, ho never calls lier Cattie, 
but invariably Miss Lcighton. lie scorns her music, 
her drawing, her dancing, propounds to the girls 
little ticklish problems in the expectation of con- 
founding niifl mortifying Cattie and procuring a 
trliimjjh for his darling May, w^ioro. \vvi \>^\\^N<i^ \.q> 
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be a genius. But Cattie always divines the answer, 
while sweet May is knitting her lovely brows in vain 
perplexity. Uncle Dan is openly Iiostile to Cattie; 
he will not allow her any share of personal attraction. ' 
He predicts that she will end on the stage, the abom- 
ination of desolation to a rigid Scotch Presbyterian. 
He is never even touched when some demonstration 
of his ill-will has brought tears to her eyes. The 
truth is, uncle Dan has a clear perception that Cattie 
is terribly captivating, and he is jealous of her for 
May's sake. 

Miss Toynbee, the dark lady in the yellow turban 
d la Stael, is the governess. Slie has been* with the 
Sinclaii'S ever since Mrs. Sinclair's death. For two 
years after her entrance into the family, she had 
been universally suspected of an intention to marry 
Mr. Sinclair. But he declared on his honor that she 
had never made him any direct or indirect proposi- 
tion of the kind, always adding, " The only fault I 
have to find with her, is her making me listen to her 
verses. To quiet her, I once printed, at my expense, 
her tragedy of Ariadne, but the dearcreature must 
find some less classical subject if she means to bo 
read." 

"Bessie and May aifid Carrie Sinclair are three 
angels," would Miss Toynbee say, "but with no 
sacred £re, not a spark to blow irvlo ^u'^^wv^i^ Urta 
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6 WITHIN AN ACE. 

tiou to you, ray old friend, and, trust me, I would 
not have done so had I not known him to be an hon- 

I 

orablc young man." 

" Ay, we are all honorable men," growled Uncle 
Dan. 

Cattie went on: — 

" The Count is also a polished man of the world, 
more given, I should say, to ^effleurer les gens^ 
(make Miss Toynbee translate that phrase if she can, 
for I cannot,) than to f omi f liendships." 

"Just so supei*iicial, that 's what the jargon 
means," again interrupted uncle Dan; but this time 
Cattie did not stop. 

" He is certainly not of an expansive nature, lis- 
tens rather than speaks. I hope I am not impressing 
you unfavorably towards a person I really like and es- 
teem, as my introducing him to you proves. Per- 
haps you will be able, through some of your clients, 
to get him some shooting and deer-stalking; you 
would confer an obligation on me by so doing. My 
love to you all. Miss Toynbee will have an oppor- 
tunity of showing how well an Englishwoman who 
has never been in France can speak French. M. de 
Jen9ay understands English well, he can speak it in 
French fashion. I beg Cattie will be merciful." 

The letter was signed, "Elizabeth Patterson." 

^^ Welly I am disappointed," exclaimed Cattie, as 
fif/fr Jnid flown the letter. 
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Papau wby did jot «lt" i MnignsciKr itsr* ^5!» 
coming ? "" sfk^ed T^cat. 

" I made a l«iTa3>4«r- nnr Q*aciT •rjfiami'-L i*-r ::ati*-f: 
gravelv. ^ We atrt iJi«i*^-t ^arrnr aii*'»ir i r-^vrj 
couuls.'' 

"A cou'^aaiiiZ itSTvu iii*v=*v-t2L 4i»#^ nirsa -jK-aife- 
one who ha» eoo^jpesifctC «:iiiis:^m^ w^iw^ ~lxi^ 1 •.ocr 
never has,^ rrt*[*t*«d Casr^lft- 

"His motlier stitaa* "^v iar't rifcuj-fii*'t iim t>:u 
opportnnitic* f-i-c ««»^^Tiitrnnr iinu-^rill tnti Z !#*•»*• -^ 
has availed LiiE]t««e2f :-cf "ajifTn: 'mn I if«-afC ini- ' ' 
giving false inf'jrrmgrr.n, uuL I 'i#t^ i^rrti'W j^r lar. 
self and the Coorii- W* rmuif: 6 k riiK ie:*c v*^ ^i;. . r 
him,'' added Hr. ^citiiiiir^ 

The writer of nit*- jscitr irn* snt*^ if 4»^ .^->-?# 
friends of the ^b^js^ z^sanrr^ va»i iusT n^^.i- * r:-^<*t. 
deal in SeotLutvi: Vi^ 'juinsj^ inr:*r I,'-ji t^.-srt 
grumble an«l the T.:«ci.'r Ji»£»^ f im** ir ;,^ ,r »'^^ 
of a French Tis«*:«c Mr^ r^ir-vrwri * -:<'- f;.i ,^ ., ^ 
tion would be ax):«i*irHi *^:. 

Bessie, as li#iT oc tir- i«'-ru*K»'-^ -rsfr v^i'^f-.V' ' ^- 
which spare n»ca «i»r "•arn...: *.\ r . ■ ^, ', / 
general, hsLchtltjr* vrr^ ^.'i/r^i 'i .»•' •/ '- * *^ - 
but in hi* ehArv^^r /*: f jT'^rrf**^^ ♦*i''- •' ' '' 
doubted wheth^rT ?.*r vi-^n^ "^^-r -. -. ♦ - .-/ •. -* * ^ - 

"To lie *nr«r-*' -ii!*: 3f - *- ./^^ «.•' '?./•/ 
not a hero. *till 'K'fr :^i'.> .'.>,r •.,'p--^j ^'v>*^ ',«y ,, / /^ 
ii«. £&, Jfar, via.* :.> 7 vv «f, : '^ 






8 WITHIN AN ACE. 

"The little green room looking into the garden 
is the prettiest: and the smell from the mignonette 
below is perfectly delicious." 

"Then the green room let it be; and he won't be 
a count worth his porridge if he does not appreciate 
the mignonette." 

" Who were the first whistlers, papa ? " here called 
out Tottie. " IJo you give it up ? The winds, when 
they whistled * Over the hills and far away.' " 

"Oh! Tottie, be quiet," said Bessie. "Papa, you 
. must please remember to bring some fish from town 
to-morrow." 
''•" That's my good Bessie," observed uncle Dan. 
" The idea of a eount only suggests fish to her. I 
should like to know Miss Leighton's thoughts on the 
same subject." 

" Of fish, sir ? " said Cattie, demurely. 

" Yes, Miss Leighton ; of fish for women's nets." 

"If you mean the Count by your metaphor, sir, I 
feel curiosity — that 's allowable, I hope. Yes, I 
should like to see a Frenchman who is neither a mas- 
ter nor a hairdresser. I should be glad to see what 
a French gentleman is like." 

Cattie spoke with a pore Engli^ accent, and her 
voice was a rare one, powerful, yet sweet; but when- 
ever she spoke to uncle Dan there was always a 
twang of irritation in it. 
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After an instant's pause, she added, "You have 
heard Bessie'^ thoughts and mine; why do n't you 
ask what are May's ? " 

"Just about our white frocks, dear," said May, 
answering for herself, with the intonation of her na- 
tive town, which in her was pretty. 

"Don't set to pulling caps for the Count," said 
Mr. Sinclair. 

"Oh! papa," exclaimed Tottie; "as if any of ns 
would ever care for a Frenchman! " 

" You forget his title, my dear." 

" Who cares for French titles ? " said Tottie, witli 
a ^roU toss of her little head. " It 's not the same 
as an English one." 

"A clever discovery," put in INIiss Toynhoo. 
" And pray why do n't you consider a French title 
equivalent to an English title ? " 
^"^j^Because it isn't," returned Tottie, indignantly. 



% 



?K*-- -■ ■ 



" No one would ever make me believe it was. I hate 
Frenchmen, that I do." 

"Reasons, reasons!" said her father. 

"They are our natural enemies; and I am sure 
they hate us," answered Tottie. 

"The Scotch ^^re like the Jews," said INIiss Toyn- 
bee. "They believe themselves to be the favored 
people of God. They go out to spoil their neighbors 
wbiJe they hold tliem as a^ abommal\o\\." 
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" I look on a Cosmopolite and an Atheist as much 
the same thing," retorted uncle Dan, in a voice like 
the crackling of thorns. 

" Miss Toynbee," called out Tottie, " why should 
your nose and chin be like you and uncle Dan ? " 

" They are not, you silly child." 

" Yes they are, because words are always passing 
between them." 

" Do, Tottie, be done with those nonsensical rid- 
dies. Nobody cares for them," said Bessie. 

"Just one more, dear Bessie. What jams had 
they in the ark ? I '11 tell you, dear. Preserved 
pears. Do you understand ? " 

"No; and I do n't care to do so." 

"Pairs, dear," said the irrepressible Tottie. 

" Be quiet, Tiggles," whispered Cattie. 

Tottie had three or four diminutives by which she 
was known. To call her Tiggles was to silence her. 

Mr. Sinclair, as if waking out of a dream, filid, 
" Talking of nets and fish, reminds me of a pretty 
duet that was popular in my very young days — my 
mother used to sing it." 

" It 's in the old blue book," said Bessie. 

And May and Cattie were presently joining tlieir 

fresh young voices in the fishing duet. May had a 

clear bird-like pipe; but Cattie had a grand mezzo- 

soprano > oice, such as you seldom hear ofl? the stage. 
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Mr. Sinclair lay back in his chair with closed eyes, 
beating time on his knee. There was a smile on his 
lips; but when he opened his eyes, they were brim- 
ful of hot unshed tears. 

The two girls waited for the usual, " Thank you, 
my dears — very well sung." As the praise and 
thanks did not come, May went to his side. 

" Asleep again, papa ? " 

He looked at her, and said, "Your music, chil- 
di'en, brought to my recollection some lines of Long- 
fellow;" and he went on, in a low tone, stroking 
May's hair the while, — 

Come back, ye friendships long departed, 
^ That like o'erflowing streamlets started, 

And now are dwindled, one by one 
To stony channels in the sun ! 
Come back ! ye friends whose lives are ended, 
Come back, with all that light attended, 
"Which seemed to darken and decay 
When ye arose and went away. 
Alas ! our memory may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and place. 
Season and scene come back again. 
And outward things unchanged remain, 
The rest we cannot reinstate. 
Ourselves we cannot recreate. 
Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony. 

Before he pronounced the last words, the girls were 
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all again clustered about him; loving eyes looked up 
to his, loving hands caressed him. They were sony 
because they saw he was sad; but as yet they knew 
sorrow only by name. How could they realize the 
feelings, sympathize with the regrets of one so re- 
moved from them by experiences of many kinds ? 

Miss Toynbee had stopped her busy pen to listen. 
For an instant something^ like a cloud passed over 
and softened her flashing black eyes; then she said, 
" No use looking back. Forward — always forward." 

" Say rather, * Higher — always higher,' " returned 
Mr. Sinclair. 

" The same thing, sir, is it not ? " 

" If the end be Heaven," he replied. ^ 

" Of course, sir; but as we are on the earth, I take 
it for granted we are meant to interest ourselves in 
this planet of ours." 

" By writing poems and cultivating the arts," said 
uncle Dan. 

" AH that serves to carry on civilization is a good 
work, Mr. Daniel." 

" Civilization! " repeated uncle Dan. " Ay, that 's 
the modern cry, the excuse for every folly nowadays. 
War! Oh! an excellent thing. It carries civilization 
into New Zealand or the Fejee Islands. We mur- 
der some twenty thousand innocent creatures, break 
mothers^ hearts — what co\\8ec\v\eTvce ? Civilization 
spreads. " 
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"Uncle Dan would prefer paint to broadcloth," 
lid Cat tie, in a low voice to May. 

Uncle Dan turned on her immediately. 

"A young lady like Miss Leighton is of course 
an authority on the subject." / 

Cattie grew very red; but she would not allow 
herself to be so put down. She warmed to the 
attack. 

"I have read about civilization, sir; and I know 
that conquest by a superior race does civilize the 
inferior." 

" Exterminate, Miss Leighton ; that 's wliat your 

r 

reading should have taught you. Pray, how did the 
conquest of the Spaniards civilize Mexico? How 
have the red-skins fared since the advent into their 

country of Europeans ? The inferior, Miss Leigliton, 

. .' ... • . 

is extinguished, not civilized, by the superior race. 

Keep to your trillings and quaverings, and your 
card-box painting. Women are never so agreeable 
as when they remain in their own sphere." 

Miss Toynbee threw aside her pen with a decided 
movement. 

" Why is there to be one sphere for man and one 
for woman, Mr. Daniel? Scrij^ture calls woman 
man^s helpmate, and not a doll for the amusement 
of his leisure hours. We have brains as well as you." 

Uncle Dau cieared his throat 8igi\\ftca\i\X^» 
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"And hands and hearts." 

" Sometimes," put in the adversary. 

" All we ask for is a fair field and no favor." 

" You want all the field and all the favor into the 
bargain. Yes, yes ; force yourselves into man's arena, 
make yourselves lawyers, doctors, preachers, soldiers, 
dentists, for what I care; you '11 be the sufferers. 
Just now, men work out of tenderness for their 
women folk. Take out diplomas, set yourselves up 
in chambers and ollices, and see what '11 come of it. 
Men will care no more about you, except to keep you 
back in the race." 

For years uncle Dan and Miss Toynbee had battled 
these questions, and the combat had generally been 
brought to a conclusion, as now, by the intervention 
of May. 

" Let me alone, girl," the old man said. " Kisses 
are not arguments." 

"They stop them," laughed May, as she put her 
fresh young lips to his. 

Bad-tempered people are always declared to be 
rough diamonds, by their female advocates. If a 
man is morose, there is sure to be some woman who 
excuses him, by accusing his circulation; if he is 
violent, wounding every one forced into contact with 
him, well, of course, he has the defects of his virtues 
— has he not the warmest oi WaxU*^. wcv^V^o o\\, Itk 
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Uncle Dan was a very rough diamond. His 
whole person revealed that he was irascible. New 
acquaintances held aloof from him; the timid felt 
themselves become imbecile under the white heat of 
his pale gray eye. His very silence revealed an im- 
patience that disturbed people's presence of mind. 
What amount of will must not this irritable man 
have exerted to be, what he invariably was, gentle 
to his brother and nieces, and, on the whole, for^ 
bearing to the servants. 

One thmg remained a puzzle to the outer world, 
and that was why, being the elder brother by many 
years, he was always called Mr. Daniel. The habit 
had arisen from his having chosen to live in Mr. 
Sinclair's house, and to give up to Archie the head- 
ship of the family. 

It was Miss Toynbee's privilege to break down 
uncle Dan's will, to make him renounce his taci- 
turnity. With no other woman had he ever con- 
descended to argue. She said of him that he was 
the most even-tempered of men, he was always cross; 
and he said of her that, " poor thing, she had a bee 
iu her bonnet." 

Cattie was the only inmate of Mayficld for whom 
he had no patience, and you might sooner have 
leveled mountains or exalted valleys than have up- 
Tooted one of Mr. Daniel Sindair's pTe^wAic^^, 'X:\v^ 
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girl herself protested that this dislike had had its 
rise from her having once taken an unread Times to 
cut out a pattern. The misdemeanor had been com- 
mitted soon after she had come to live with the 
Sinclairs, six years ago; he had passed sentence on 
her then as frivolous, vain, and affected, and he had 
never retracted an iota of the condemnation. 

Uncle Dan's ideal woman was her of the Book 
of Proverbs. She who rises early and watches late, 
who overlooks her maidens, and who, if she does 
not spin the linen of the^ household, sees that it is 
kei)t in good order. Of all creatures distasteful to 
him it was a woman with artistic tastes. Anathema, 
maranatha. 

If uncle Dan was an uncut diamond, Cattie was 
one with many facets. Her character was a medley 
— an enigma to herself and to every one about her. 
* There was such a mixture of lofty and trivial — of 
cold and hot — of love and hate — with now and then 
a bit of romance, that there was no coming to any 
conclusion about her. Even a small show of kind- 
ness would make her adore you to-day — an adora- 
tion that the slightest incident might turn to detesta- 
tion. She would work with forty horse-power one 
week, the next remain idle and indifferent. "A 
capricious monkey," said uncle Dan. 
There was one person, lioweveY, excepted from all 
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the changes of Cattle's humors, and that was Mr. 
Sinclair. With him she was humble and loving; 
his will seemed her law. 

On the day that she was one-and-twenty, she had 
asked her guardian to let her have a quiet talk with 
him. She tried to express to him her intense grati- 
tude for all he had done for her. Gattie had not the 
gift of ready tears; in moments of great emotion 
hands and lips hardened to something of the rigidity 
of granite, but it was impossible for Mr. Sinclair to 
mistake the reality of the feeling she struggled to put 
into words. But it was not alone her gratitude she 
had to confess. There was something else to be told. 
Cattie was worse than poor; she was penniless, and 
Cattie wanted to make herself independent by her 
own exertions. 

"Nonsense, my dear! I should as soon have ex- 
pected such a declaration from Bessie or May." 

"But I am not your real child," replied Cattie, 
her lips quivering as she said this. 

" Is it a good feeling that dictated those words ? " 
he asked. 

" I am not good. I do n't think I was intended to 
be good." 

"Hush! child." 

She seized his hand, held it against her cold lips 
for an instant 
2 
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"But you are an angel! I am grateful to you. 
Indeed, indeed, I do love you; but hate is stronger 
tlian love with me." 

"Poor little soul!" ejaculated Mr. Sinclair. 

"I cannot he happy here any longer," went on 
Cattie, hurriedly. "It will only get worse and 
worse." 

"It has been said, and said truly, Cattie, that 
we may change our skies, but we always carry our- 
H(»lvofl about with us. You will never, my poor 
cliild, have less cause for suffering than you have 
lierc." 

"I don't say I shall be happier, but I shall be 
• better. T am growing wncked, dear Dar (the name 
she had invented for Mr. Shiclair). I do n't think 
uncle Dan meant to do so much harm, but he has 
been a spirit of evil to me; he tempts me. No; I 
must go away." 

" Is it possible that an old man's crabbedness, or 
liis partiality for May — for a girl who loves you as 
a sister — can be the cause of such bitterness." 

"Xot his love for May, poor darling; but his in- 
justice to me. The pin-pricks he has been giving 
me for years have made me feel sore all over. Just 
as you make me good, he rouses all the bad nature 
in me. I can't help fancying he has an *evil eye.' 
If I stay he will bring some misfortune on me." 
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" But what would *you do ? What are you fit 
for ? " asked Mr. Sinclair, looking with pity and fear 
on the attractive, impulsive pleader. 

"I mean to be — I wish to be — Mamma said it 
was the best thing for me — " Cattie hesitated. 

" What did your mother wish, my dear ? " asked 
Mr. Sinclair, believing that Cattle's agitation was 
caused by the mention of her mother. 

"A singer, or — or — an actress." 

Mr. Sinclair had expected to hear that she wished 
to be a governess or a companion. All the Scotch- 
man in him was roused by this declaration. For the 
first time since Cattie had known him, she saw a look 
of anger on her benefactor's face. Before he could 
speak, she was on her knees. 

"Do n't, do n't say anything unkind to me. I can 
bear it from any one but you. I will obey you — 
indeed I will — in all things." 

" Then, my dear, give up all idea of such a means 
of gaining your livelihood. The tempting spirit is 
indeed at your ear, Cattie. He has shown you the 
world at your feet, but the conditions he exacts, 
Cattie, are you prepared to agree to them ? Would 
you shut yourself out from what should be a woman's 
Paradise? Have you never dreamed of a happy 
home, with a husband and children to love and 
cherish." 
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Cattle, who was now standing before him, shook 
her head roguishly: 

" No, dear Dar, I have never dreamed such dreams. 
I have never seen a man I thought I could endure 
as a husband. Everybody is so commonplace. Of 
course, some of the people I see are very clever, and 
all that; but I had rather die, like the Lady of 
Shalott, than marry one of them." 

"You want plumes, and armor, and jackboots." 

"Anything would be better than the horrid coats 
in fashion; and such feet!" 

"You are a sillier child than I took you for — 
evidently not fit to guide yourself. However, let 
us discuss your project a little more. How do you 
know you have the requisite talent for an actress or 
a singer? You may have a passion for an art, with- 
out any talent for it." 

"For two years before poor mamma died, I 
studied for the stage, — she said it was the only 
chance for me; and the other day" — here Cattie 

reddened violently — " Mr. M heard me sing, and 

wrote to say he would engage me." 

" Pray, who is Mr. M ? " 

"The impressario of Her Majesty's," replied 
Cattie, opening her eyes with astonishment that the 
question was necessary. 

^^And when and where had Mt, M. «».\i oi^^or- 

ttwity of bearinfr von ? " 
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" He was down here a fortnight ago, and I begged 
old Parodi to ask him to come and hear me sing at 
his house. Parodi did not wish to do so, but I 
made him. If there 's any fault in the matter, it 's 
entirely mine." 

"And Miss Toynbee, did she go with you to this 
rendezvous ? " 

"No, I got Mrs. McKenzie to chaperone me." 

Mr. Sinclair was confounded by the whole of 
Cattie's confession. He had been accustometl to say, 
as all men do, that women were unaccountable crea- 
tures; doing wrong with a good intention, — inclined 
to crooked paths rather than straight ones, even 
when the end was laudable; but there had been 
with him, as with others, a mental reservation as re- 
garded his own household. They were for him 
types of candor and simplicity. It was a trying 
moment when Cat tie shook this conviction. He 
remained so long silent that Cattie touched his hand 
to rouse him. 

"Did you ever read Mrs. Trimmer's story of the 
Robins? I advise you to do so, my dear; for you 
remind me of that willful Pecksy who would leave 
the nest, and fell and broke one of her wings." 

"It was Flapsy, not Pecksy, dear Dar," said 
Cattie; "and as you have told Flapsy to stay in the 
nest, why, she will; but I shall nevetX^e ^\.WKv<i\$v\^^ 
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content to sing in a cage. I shall sprout out in some 
distressing way. I shall be a lecturer on woman's 
wrongs, or a Primitive Methodist preacher, or a 
fashionable milliner. It may be shockingly wrong, 
but I could not bear a jog-trot life, to do to-morrow 
what I did to-day." 

"Nothing more hideously monotonous than the 
life of an actress, Cattie, — saying, singing, looking 
the same things night after night." 

"Ah! but it is glorious to hold thousands of people 
1"^^ silent, panting, interested only in you; to move a 
^ thousand hearts as though they were but one." 

" Promise not to take in future any such decided 
step as you have done without consulting me. Take 
a year for reflection. You are your own mistress, 
my dear. I ask this as a favor. I have no right to 
control you." 

Cattie suddenly burst into tears. 

" There, you see you do not love me as your own 
'child; it is all pity and charity: cruel, cruel." 

It wAs a difiicult task to restore her to some calm. 
She mastered her emotion at length, but not one of 
all Mr. Sinclair's tender words had power to efface 
that unguarded phrase, " I have no right to control 
you," in which his unexpressed annoyance had 
clothed itself. 
^^I shall never J never go against, ^o\vt \?\\\ " ^V^a 
sahl at last. 
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"Then you will give up all idea of the stage. 
Ah, child! child! a sore heart you have given me 
this night." 

From that time forth there was a change in Cat- 
tie's habits. She, who had been a bookworm, now 
scarcely ever opened a volume. She neglected her 
music with the same determination, irritating her 
tastes by contradiction. She who had always tried 
to avoid a walk was now the first one to propose 
some excursion: she even took to gardening. 

" I do n't understand you, Cattie," said Miss Toyn- 
bee, as she stood by, watching her digging and 
planting. 

" I am burying my first passion," was the reply. 

"Good heavens! girl." 

" Mr. Sinclair has refused his consent, so there 's 
no more to be said." 

Miss Toynbee looked so puzzled that Cattie 
laughed and said: — 

" You are dying to know who Vohjet aim& can be. 
It is neither Mr. Robertson, nor Davie McLean, nor 
Andrew Logan, nor any of the six Brodies; in fact, 
dear T., I never saw the beloved but in dreams." 

" Ah! I understand. I hope you never talk in this 
way to anybody else, otherwise you might really be 
supposed to have an unfortunate attachment." 

" It would be no supposition." 
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" Do n't he obstinate and absurd, Cattie," said the 
governess. 

But Cattie was both very often. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 

Mr. Sinclair had brought fish from town for 
eight consecutive days; the ninth he neglected to do 
so, and of course that was the very day Monsieur le 
Comte Armand de Jen9ay made his appearance at 
Mayfield. 

Miss Toynbee au4 the four girls were all in the 
drawing-room, ready dressed for dinner, but not as 
they would have been had they expected the French 
stranger. 

Tottie described the scene of his anival in her 
diary, thus: — 

" My lord fell like a bomb among us. Miss Toyn- 
bee was so horiidly put out because she had on her 
No. 3 turban — the frightfullest of the three — that 
she forgot all her French. Bessie muttered, *No 
fish.' May blushed, and was perfectly angelic. The 
darling Cattie first looked savage and ugly, then 
smiled, which makes her pretty enough. My frock 
was toni, so I hid behind la Toynbee, and my lord 
did n't see me; indeed, he took no uoUcc o£ me after 
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papa had obliged him to see me, by introducing me, 
as he always does, as the last but not the least, of 
Ills family. 

" ]My lord is n't handsome, but he is n't bad-look- 
m<x, considerins: he is a Frenchman. His hands are 
so brown, I thought he was eatiug his dinner in 
brown gloves." 

Tottie was an unconscious plagiarist in making 
this last observation. The fact suggested the com- 
parison quite naturally. 

It is next to inqjossible that any individual should 
produce the same impression on a group of persons. 
Tlie three elder girls gathered together in Miss Sin- 
clair's room before going to bed, to talk over the 
visitor. 

" AYell, what do you think of Iiini ? " asked Cattie, 
the initiat(n* on all such occasions. 

"He is plain, but gentlemanly," said Bessie, "dif- 
ferent from what I expected. He does not smell of 
cigars, and he is not impudent." 

" He is very polite and good-natured," said May. 

" I liked his manner to papa and T . I do n't 

think him ugly." 

"His eyes are not bad; his nose may pass; his 
mouth isn't stupid; and his boots, they are deli- 
cious! " said Cattie. 

^^I expected him to oat wilU \ua kwvic" «»^\d Bea- 
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sie, " but the only peculiarity I remarked was the 
quantity of bread he took." 

" Half-a-dozen pieces at once, like old Mother Mc- 
Callum with the macaroons. I wonder what he 
thinks of us ? " — this was from Cattie. 

"Nothing at all, probably; we must seem mere 
dowdies to a man accustomed to the beauties of 
Paris." 

" It 's exactly the contrast that will make him ob- 
serve us," replied Cattie. " I caught him inspecting 
T 's turban." 

" You observed him pretty closely, it seems," re- 
torted Bessie, bridling. 

" Yes, I did, dear old propriety, just as I should 
some newly-imported animal in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. In general, I can read off people at first 
sight." 

Say tiiat you think you can," interrupted Bessie. 
But he puzzles me," went, on Cattie. " He is 
like an exercise in a foreign tongue, and I want a 
key to help me to construe it." 

" I do n't see any necessity for your understand- 
ing M. de Jen9ay," said Bessie, wrathfully. 

"Necessity! " repeated Cattie, "no, but I, for one, 
always prefer to learn that for which there is no ne- 
cessity." 

"Do n't talk any more about him, at a\\ eveviW'* 






i 
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"Do you not know I am a woman? When I 
think I must speak." 

" Such stuff! " said Bessie. 

" It 's Shakespeare's, not mine, old lady." 

Here Tottie made her appearance, half undressed. 

" I can hear all you are saying, and I have just 
come to tell you that I could understand my lord's 
eyes, though Cattie could n't. They said as plain as 
plain could be, that he thought May divine." 

" Nonsensical child," laughed May. 

Who has not had to wonder over those unthought- 
of accidents which bring people from the four cor- 
ners of the earth to work out the problems of each 
other's lives ? 

If Cattie, — as she and May went along the pas- 
sage their arms intertwined, — if Cattie had spoken 
she would have uttered two words, and they would 
have been " I wonder." She had, so to speak, a sen- 
sation as of expectation, akin to that we feel when, 
for the first time, wo wait the rising of the curtain 
at a theatre. The unknown tickled the imagina- 
tion, of which she had no lack. 

May spoke;' and she said: "Oh, Cattie, how shall 
I manage to speak French ?" 

"Never mind making mistakes; when people 
come to England they niust expect to liear English 
spoken. " 
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** But one would wish to be kind to a stranger." 

" The kindest thinjc you can do in this case, is to 
give English lessons. Gate 7ia^ht^ meine liehste ;^^ 
and Cattie closed her door. 

The prettiest sight imaginable met the French- 
man's eyes next morning when he looked out of the 
green room window. At the further end of the lawn 
two girls were down on their knees filling a root 
basket with flowers. He watched them, speculating 
on the difference of character to be implied from 
their gestures. The taller clearly was the one who 
governed; he could perceive that she it was who de- 
cided all points. Both channing; the shorter, the 
one who did as she was bid, decidedly enlisted his 
manly sympathies in her favor. Will any man deny 
that the admiration he is forced to give to her who 
can do, is not more than counterbalanced by the 
tenderness he willingly accords to her who humbly 
pleads her inability ? Is it not true that talent in 
women is oftener repulsive than attractive? Fe- 
male talent has to earn its pardon by vieing with the 
violet. 

Everybody loved May Sinclair; she had no pre- 
tentions to cleverness of any kind, but with her pa- 
tience and gentleness and readiness to serve, carried 
about with her an atmosphere of pleasantness. She 
was a dii-ect contrast to Cattie, who, with her bright- 
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iiess, her vivacity, her eager questioning spirit, troub- 
led you. She had heard kerself called " a painful 
girl." Uncle Dan's favorite epithet for her was, 
" a rocket " — fire and fury ending in smoke. 

No one of those who criticized her ever thought 
of making the observation, that she must have some 
nobleness of spirit to know that a constant compari- 
son to her disadvantage was made, and yet that she 
never pained nor depreciated May by word or deed; 
nevertheless, this general disapprobation had had its 
effect, and Cattie was somewhat reckless. She had 
come to say, " Since no one believes I have any good 
in me, I shall at least prove I am clever." This 
state of feeling fostered a craving for publicity, the 
seed of which had long ago been sown: a craving 
which more or less attends all talent. "I would 
rather be Grisi or Patti, than Queen of England," 
said Cattie, and she meant it. 

To return to the Frenchman. He continued his 
watch, amused to see how easily the girls were start- 
led ; the flight of a bird, the fall of a leaf, and they 
were on their feet; and after every alert the tinkle 
of their low laughter fell on his ear most musically. 

"This Scotch lawyer has nothing to envy the 
noblest of us all," thought the Count. 

Tottie now came rushing across the la^vn with an 
armful of puppies, which the next lu&taiit were roll- 
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ing like so many black and white balls on the grass. 
De Jen9ay guessed from a certain pantomime that 
the elder were remonstrating with the younger on 
the disarray of her dress, which undoubtedly left 
much to be desired; he was sure they alluded to the 
possibility of his seeing her, for Tottie turned and 
looked straight at his windows, then shaking her 
head with a motion as wild as that of a colt, gath- 
ered up her puppies and pranced off again. 

The Count's further observations were brought to 
an end by his valet bringing in hot water, and an 
account of the arrangements below stairs. To hear 
M. Cour, you might have supposed he and his mas- 
ter were visiting some other planet ;• everything he 
saw and heard was judged through distorting spec- 
tacles. It was from Cour that M. de Jen^ay learned 
the ages of the young ladies, and that the tall Mees 
was not even a relation of the family. 

How had Cour managed to gather this informa- 
tion ? Miss Toynbee, to be sure, had said the lady's 
maid possessed a little French, having been abroad 
some fifteen years since. But Beatson's French 
went no further than, "Commang vous portez 
vous?" with the supplement of "heizzes wasser," 
which was good Scotch to the valet. 

The loud ringing of a bell, evidently a summons 
of some kind, was followed by the appearance of 
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]\lr. Sinclair himself at de Jen9ay's door. The host 
cjuno to inquire if the guest would like to join in the 
faniily worship, which had Ijeen omitted the even- 
in i? bo fore fri>m the desire not to take any one of a 
(lilToront persuasion by surprise. De Jen9ay ex- 
pressed his readiness to conform to all the customs 
of the house. lie said, "I have inherited my form 
(>r belief as 1 have my name, but I have a great re- 
speet for Protestantism. Some of the most admira- 
bK^ women 1 have known have been Protestants." 

]Mr. Sinehiir, not considering the staircase a suita- 
bU» place for religious discussion, led the way in 
sihMice to the dining-room. The ladies were seated 
at. the upper end, each with a book in her hand. At 
Konu> distance sat uncle Dan, alone. Mr. Sinclair 
gave the Count a chair by Tottie, and then took his 
own place at a small table, on which lay an open 
]>ible. As soon as he was seated, the servants came 
in, headed by the grey-haired Effie, — ^the nurse who 
had seen all the girls born. The younger maids sat 
on a red-covered form; EfHe had an armchair, and 

• 

so had her cont emi)orary, old Tom the groom. Tot- 
tie presented her neighbor with a French Bible, 
pointing out the chapter her father was about to 
read. Whiffs of odorous air came through the open 
windows; the fine voice of the father, the reverent 
aspect oi the family group, made up a scene such as 
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de Jen9ay bad never before witnessed. It touched 
him as no pompous ceremony had ever done. It 
was altogether strange and singularly pleasant. 

The prayei*s over, the ladies gave their guest their 
morning greeting, Bessie hoping he had slept well. 
At breakfast, — a real Scotch breakfast, which ex- 
plained to de Jen9ay why Scotland was called the 
land of cakes, — ^he could better judge of the appear- 
ance of the family party, into which Fate, under the 
shapfe of Mrs. Patterson, had plunged him. 

Tottie's announcement of the night before had 
been premature. De Jen9ay had not been struck 
with admiration for May, or any of the young ladies. 
He had not come thither to seek a wife, and only 
with such an idea would girls have interested him. 
In fact, it was a principle with him, as with most 
comme ilfaut Frenchmen, never to pay any attention 
to the unmarried, unless with a decided view to mat- 
rimony. But he was beginning to feel the influence 
of his surroundings — what Taine calls, ^^Vinflucnce 
dfc milieu.'^'' Everything pleased his taste; the very 
clieei*f ulness of the young and lovely girls was sub- 
dued. 

Bessie inspired him indeed with the respect he 
would have thouglit due to her mother. She was so 
Ciilm, 60 polite, she spoke so steadily to the point, 
that she awed him, as she did cvcYy o\\v^\ \x^^w, 
3 
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Not one of the single men who habitually visited at 
JMayfield, ever thought of Miss Sinclair and love to- 
gether. All the old married men, however, swore 
by Bessie. In taking upon her the position of lady 
of the house, she had adopted a manner thoroughly 
fitted to the part. She had even exaggerated the 
requisite propriety; her reception bow, her measured 
voice, the severity of her eye, kept wooers aloof, and 
yet in the secret of her heart, Bessie would have 
wished to be sought and won; but not for the best 
man in broad Scotland would she have given a fa- 
voring glance until the cabalistic words had been 
spoken. 

Thii Count's attention was divided between May 
and Cattie. The first, with her brown pensive eyes, 
her singularly clear complexion, realized his precon- 
ception of a fair English girl. She was not shy, for 
she met his glance unshrinkingly as a child might 
have done. May was reserved, not shy. 

The tall, pale girl, with the long bright curls, was 
she pretty, or not? No — yes — and then no, and 
yes, again. The face had its defects — the deep set 
blue eyes were not large; but the lashes were long* 
and dark — the eyebrows, too, were marked — the 
nose and mouth were not in any way remarkable, 
but the smile was of all beauty — when Cattie smiled 
sJje became beautiful. If the f (iaUwes* ^frere defect*" 
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ive, the figure was faultless, and then Cattie was 
graceful, and is not grace even more attractive than 
beauty. Tottie described Cattie perfectly, in say- 
ing that she was lovely, and ugly, ten times in a day. 
Miss Tottie herself promised to be the handsomest 
of the sisters, but just now her face seemed all eyes. 

The conversation was carried on in a hotch-potch 
of English and French. Mr. Sinclair had an almost 
irreproachable accent, but made sad work with the 
genders. Bessie spoke correctly, but with decided 
Scotch intonations; May spoke not at all; Cattio 
with facility but incorrectly. As for Miss Toynbee, 
you would have said she had learned her phrases by 
heart that morning; they were redolent of Madame 
de Sevigne's letters, and she laid traps to bring in 
her witticisms. 

Tottie had been unusually quiet. All at once she 
burst forth, addressing herself to de Jen9ay; 

" Monsieur, what did the spider do, when it came 
out of the ark ? " 

"Mademoiselle!" 

" Shall I tell you, it took a fly and went home." 

De Jen9ay spoke English as most Frenchmen do, 
and his attempts to come to an understanding of 
Tottie's question and answer caused that propounder 
of riddles to swallow her tea the wrong way, and to 
be ignominiouslj sent out of the rooia. 
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As for uncle Dan lie looked and behaved like a 
surly mastiff. Every time de Jen^ay's eyes turned 
in the direction of May, uncle Dan uttered some- 
thing between a snarl and a growl. 

Mr. Sinclair gave his guest the option of going 
.with him to see Edinburgh, or of riding with the 
ladies. 

The Count at once chose the latter alternative. 
" I leave you in good hands," said Mr. Sinclair, add- 
ing, "Cattie— take care of Queen Mab's shoulder; 
no leaping to-day." 

The young girls accompanied the father to the 
front gate giving him sundiy pattings and kisses. 
Miss Sinclair then turned to de Jen9ay and said, 
" Luncheon will be on the table at half-past one, and 
the horses at the door at three. Perhaps you would 
like to go to the library. My uncle will be so good 
as to show you the way." 

M. de Jen9ay considered the suggestion as tanta- 
mount to a command, and followed his surly con- 
ductor with a temper somewhat ruffled. 

"You should n't have been in such a hurry, 
Bessie," said Cattie. "The Count wouldn't have 
eaten us up, had you let him stay with us." 

"Men have no business in the drawing-room of a 
morning, and I shall take care to avoid having to 
reproach myself with any i\ivlatvo\is." 
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"No one would ever suspect you of such an im- 
propriety," retorted Cattie. 

"It is not for myself I speak." 

"For May then — or for me. I do n't see that to 
take pleasure in a person's society must necessarily 
be flirting. I should have enjoyed askhig this gen- 
tleman questions about France." 

"You can do so when my father is present. It is 
impossible for young women to be too prudent; we 
must not only be really free of blame, but appear to 
be so." 

"Oh! Bessie, Bessie, with your ideas, we should 
go through life without any enjoyment." 

"I can conceive no enjoyment coupled with an 
appearance of wrong doing." 

" You are resolved on walking with hard peas in 
your shoes. I mean to boil mine; " and Cattie saun- 
tered out of the room. 

" Do you think* I was wrong, May ? " asked Bessie. 

"I never think you wrong, dear; but poor M. 
de Jen5ay did look very like a child sent away in 
disgrace." 

Here they caught the sound of Cattle's voice 
ringing through tl^e house, " And there 's nobody 
coming to woo-00-oo — " Such a cadence as slie 
made on that last syllable! 

Mbjt said, ^^It vexes me to see thai ^ou ^Ti^^^XJCvi 
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arc not such good friends as you used to be. Why 
iait?" 

"I disapprove of many of Cattie's ways. She 
does not sufficiently remember that she is not our 
fatlier's daughter. I cannot bear to see her behav- 
ing to him as if she were so." 

May looked puzzled and distressed. 

Miss Sinclair suddenly changed the conversation 
by expressing her regret that she had not bid her 
f atlier remember the fish — it might be a maigre day, 
for what any one knew, and what was then to be 
done with the Frenchman; and with a heightened 
color, the only sign of vexation she ever gave, Miss 
Sinclair took her way to the kitchen. 

In the meantime uncle Dan had led the Count to 
the library, a room quite forty feet long, all the 
side walls covered with books — a painted window at 
the north end, to the south a glass door opening on 
a lawn, surrounded by a high hedge of bush. Uncle 
Dan unlocked the book-cases, pointed to the library 
ladder, showed M. de Jen9ay that there were pens, 
ink and paper on the table, and then said, " I will 
leave you to write and read in peace." 

" It appears I am to be a prisoner here for some 
hours," thought the Frenchman. "I wonder if 
smoking be allowed. I wish I had asked the cross 
old man. '^ 
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After taking a cursory view of the books, de Jen- 
9ay sat down to write to his mother. One page of 
his paper Avas filled with imprecations against the 
passage across the Channel, the second and last was 
as little explicit as possible about the Sinclair family. 
There was no habit of confidence, we know, between 
mother and son. Mrs. Patterson would not have 
exaggerated had she written, instead of that they 
differed on most points, that they differed on all. 
One of the Count's griefs against his mother was the 
marriage of his only sister. The dowager had lis- 
tened to no argument on the subject, and had given 
hc»r pretty elegant young daughter to a Brittany 
boor, simply because he was the bearer of a great 
name. 

The Marquis de Treveguen had, indeed, every 
one of the defects of his class, besides those nature 
had specially bestowed on him. His intelligence 
was imbedded in all the superstitions of Papistr3^ 

He was stupid, ignorant, and ill-looking. He 
drank as the Britons do, of whom Madame do 
Sevigne wrote, " as much wine goes into their bod- 
ies as water under their bridges;" but he was the 
Marquis de Treveguen. Armand de Jenyay paid 
one visit, and but one to tlie Chateau de Trev^guen. 
On that occasion his pious brother-in-law gave him 
to nuderstaud that he was doubUul whether Sci- 
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ence had not blundered as to the rotation of the 
earth round the sun. 

From the period of that visit Armand and his 
mother had been on cold tenns. 

His note finished, the young man went out into 
the enclosure before the library door ; and. by way 
of improving his English, he took with him a gaily 
bound volume, on the title page of which was "Ari- 
adne . . ." 

Was it possible ? Had he slept ? If so, what had 
awakened him ? The flight of some startled bii*d, 
or the peeping of some curious Dryad ? 

His book was lying open by his side. Was it the 
wind which had covered him with rose petals? — 
a sliower of them had fallen on his hair. He rose 
stealthily to his feet, and looked through the hedge: 
not a scrap of muslin dress did he espy. Count 
Armand was tolerably well accustomed to little ad- 
ventures of the sort. In spite of Miss Cattle's crit- 
icism, he was undoubtedly a fine-looking man, with 
an air of distinction ; or was it "'W?i air noble'*'* — a 
something individual, or a something inherited? 
His features were decidedly not those of the pres- 
ent generation of his countrymen, stamped as they 
are by narrow ambitions. The lines of his face 
were bold; his lips, though they could never round 
themsdlves to anything approaching a heart-shape. 
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had nothing of the di*agged look of a speculator. 
There was an expression of melancholy in his eye, 
and a touch of irony in the mouth, which, in gene- 
ral, attracted and pleased women. 

" Ah ! these little girls ! these little girls ! " he 
muttered, as he shook off the petals. "I wonder 
which of them has amused herself at my expense ? 
I hope it is the youngest." 

As the half hour after one sounded, a demure 
parlor maid, having an absurd resemblance in dress 
and manner to Miss Sinclair, sought and found him, 
to announce that luncheon was on the table. 

" It will be in the first look that I shall discover 
my fair challenger," he said to himself; and on 
entering the dining-room his eye glanced rapidly 
from one young face to another. He fancied there 
was defiance in Cattle's strange blue eyes ; but at 
that instant Miss Toynbee entered, and Cattie ex- 
claimed : — 

" Dear T , you scatter roses as you move." 

" Oh, my poor rose ! " exclaimed the governess ; 
adding, in French, "You have not lived even the 
life of a rose." 

Was it possible that the perpetrator of the attack 
on his peaceful slumbers could be the mature gov- 
erness? He made a wry face at the notion ; and 
then detecting a mischievous smile on Cattle's 
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lips, his opinion once more veered round to suspect- 
ing her. They were scarcely seated when the door 
was pushed a little open, and a lady squeezed 
through the small aperture she had made for her- 
self. 

"Aunt Polly!" exclaimed a chorus of voices; 
and every one rose to receive the new comer. 

" I thought I would just step up to see how you 
were coming on. Bon jom\ Mooseer, You find 
yourself pretty comfortable among us, I hope. We 
are not such barbarians as your country-folks think. 
Nations are always so unjust to one another, always 
longing to break the peace." 

" My aunt, Mrs. Johnson, of Polwheble, Count de 
Jen9ay," said Bessie; seizing the pause to present 
the strangers in form to one another. 

For a minute or two Mrs. Johnson was checked 
by Bessie's solemn formality, but she quickly cast 
the curb from between her teeth. Apropos to noth- 
ing, as it would seem, but in reality following out 
the current of her secret thoughts, she addressed de 
Jen9ay,— 

" Your young ladies, I hear, are all shut up till 
they are married; with us, now, they do pretty 
much as they please till they get a husband. For 
my part, I can't take on me to say which plan is 
best; girh are plagues anyhow. And then, as to 
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Komanists and Protestants, it 's a riddle to me. I 
suppose they are both pretty nearly right." 

" Aunt Polly ! " called out Tottie. " Do you know 
how young ladies like Cupid to visit them ? " 

" I wish you would find out your sisters' desires 
on that subject, my dear." 

"With a ring, of course. Aunt Polly; but not 
without a rap. Do you understand ? " 

Uncle Dan, who was carving the cold round of 
beef, interrupted Tottie, by desiring her to hand a 
plate to Ijer aunt. 

"No, my dear; a glass of cold water. Good 
water, good air, and plenty of both cure all mala- 
dies, even love. The French, I am told, have nei- 
ther." 

" Aunt Polly," began Tottie again, " why should 
there be more weddings in winter than in summer? 
Dear old thing; you give it up, don't you? Be- 
cause the gentlemen want comforters, and the ladies 
muffs and boas." 

" I do n't see the connection between muffs and 
boas and matrimony, Tottie." 

" Then why is a silly fellow called a muff ? " went 
on the irrepressible Tottie. " I '11 tell you. Because 
he holds a pretty girl's hand without squeezing it." 

" Do n't be so silly, Tottie," said Miss Sinclair. 

"Be quiet, Tiggles," whispeved C^^Uv^. "Lucky 
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for you, lass, that your riddles are riddles to the 
somebody you mean them for." 

The insinuation did silence Tottie. 

"Young girls are kept in better order in your 
country, no doubt, Mooseer?" said Mi*s. Johnson, 
again turning her attention to de Jen9ay. " Wliere 
it will end with us the Lord knows." 

It was in vain to try to divert Aunt Polly's atten- 
tion from de Jen9ay. She was a woman of few 
ideas, but many words, which she cast in the path 
of her neighbors like loose jjebbles. She was a new 
type of womankind to the Count; something hith- 
erto unknown in dress, looks, and manner. The first 
was as incongruous as a British woman could con- 
trive to make it. 'The mantle belonged to one sea- 
son, the gown to another, the bonnet to a third. 
The gloves were of white kid, that had seen many a 
a tea-party. But notwithstanding her queer exte- 
rior, Aunt Polly never made a disagreeable impres- 
sion on any one. She had a youthful candor and 
simplicity, that, contrasting with her years, spoke 
audibly to her being a good woman. She did occa- 
sionally make an effort to look shrewd, to be what 
she called piquante; but her round, rosy face re- 
mained as invincibly benevolent as her character. 
The very odd assortment of her attii'e arose partly 
from her love of g"iA'ing away. " Aiiytlviu^ does for 
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me," she would say, in reply to her nieces' remon- 
strances. 

The Miss Sinclairs, much as they liked Aunt 
Polly, were always on the alert to keej) lier in the 
dark as to all they did. They knew her to be a 
more dangerous auxiliary than adversary. Before 
the end of luncheon de Jen9ay was aware that Mrs. 
Johnson, of Polwheble. was " u?ie enfaiul terrible,'*'* 



CHAPTER m. 

AN ENTHUSIAST FOR MATRI:^^ONY. 

It is pleasant to canter on springy turf by the 
side of lovely girls, a sharp sea-breeze brightening 
eyes and cheeks, loosening braided hair and flinging 
it in long curls to glisten in the sunshine. " Very 
pleasant, and very odd," thought Armand de Jen9ay, 
as he rode along with May and Cattie, their only 
chaperon a gray-haired groom. 

The girls were very demure when they set off; 
but after the first canter their reserve thawed, and 
the conversation became as merry as youth and 
health could make it. Old Tom himself grinned 
at the sound of those bursts of girlish laughter. 
They were giving de Jen9ay a lesson in English, 
Cattie, of course, taking the lead, and thrustuig all 
sorts of difiiculties on him. 

" What was the badge on her cap ? " 

" A chardon?'^ 

"Not at all — nothing so common. It was a 
thistle." 
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" No, thistle. Did he know the motto ? Ah ! he 
did n't. Well, she would teach it to him as soon as 
she could find one." 

Then the girls took hands, and set off at a gallop, 
the groom calling to de Jenyay, " Stoppy, Monsir. 
You make Missy's mare wild." And to illustrate 
his meaning Tom pretended to fall from his own 
horse. Very wild Miss Cattie and the mare were. 
Aft^r a little. May had to let go her companion's 
hand, and away went Queen Mab, like an arrow 
from a bow. 

" Tell him. Miss May, no need to be uneasy," said 
old Tom riding up. " If ever there were the soul 
of a jockey in a young lady's body, it 's in Miss 
Cattle's." 

De Jen9ay and May were thus left tete-a-tete. 
The view of the sea was, at this point, shut out by 
rowan trees; their crimson berries, swung by the 
wind, flashed like flames. The scenery was as novel 
to the young Frenchman as his situation. He had 
never been alone with a young lady in his life. It 
had been strange enough when there had been two ; 
but one ! He was wondering of what he might talk 
to her, when she put an end to his embarrassment 
by beginning a series of questions as to French ways 
of life. Now Cattie was away. May ventured to 
gpeak French ; it was almost as pretty as the broken 
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words of a little child. The voice was a quiet voice, 
a sort of sweet monotony in it; a contrast to that 
many-toned instrument of Miss Cattie, which, when 
she chose, enabled her to sway her hearers much as 
she pleased. INIay's maiden reserve made de Jen9ay 
feel as though there were an invisible wall separating 
them. He addressed her as he might have done 
some girl queen, lie felt as if in her presence he 
ought to ride bareheaded: he enjoyed that quarter 
of an hour more than he remembered ever to have 
done any other. 

And May? ah! poor little tender heart. No man 
can guess how the softness of looks and voice, often 
involuntary and unconscious, we will allow, can af- 
fect a woman's life. Men write and say that women 
are receptive; pity that they reflect on the fact only 
after they have verified it. 

Well, May and the French Count rode side by 
side in the path skirting the copse of rowan trees 
with their harvest of coral berries swung by the 
summer wind, and slie ever and anon looked at him, 
to reach more clearly the meaning of his words; and 
looking, she saw and felt the tenderness and admi- 
ration, softening yet brightening tTiat brown French 
face. Nothing^ but the meeting of their eyes, and 
then curiously enough it seemed to May that she 
had discovered in this stranger a deat^Voii^-^vi^vL 
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friend. A little seed fell into their hearts that would 
have become a goodly tree sheltering their lives, but 
for one prejudiced, idolizing, interfering old man. 

After a short pause of silence, during which they 
had let their horses walk. May suddenly roused up, 
and exclaimed, " We must really look for Cattie," 
and shaking her reins, she put Black Sultan into a 
canter. 

At some hundred yards further on, where the 
wood abruptly ceases, a bridle-path leads down to 
the sea. Cattie was on the sands, letting the waves 
so gently rolling in .wash over Queen Mab's feet. 
The moment she caught sight of the two riders, she 
lifted her Glengarry, waving it repeatedly. The 
slant rays of the sun lighted up her hair, so that it 
had the appearance of a glory round her head. 

"What a picturesque creature I She looks as if 
she had come direct from fairy-land," said de Jen- 
pay. 

"And so clever; you should hear her sing," re- 
turned dear May. 

" You consider her as a sister ? " 

"Oh, quite!" 

" She is older than you, I should say ? " 

"A little — only two years. Shall we go on 
faster ? " 

4 
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They trotted down the declivity, and were soon 
close to Cattie. 

" You make me think of one of Ossian's heroines, 
iVIiss Cattie." De Jenyay nsed the name he heard 
others use ; he did not recollect having heard any 
other. 

" Do you read Ossian ? '' she asked ; '* not in Eng- 
lish, surely." 

"No; in Italian. I am told the original gains in 
the translation." 

" I cannot believe that." 

" Would you like to make the comparison ? " 

" Do you travel about with your library ? " 

"No; but there is the post." 

"Thanks; I do n't believe I know enough of Ital- 
ian to be a judge. What would n't I give to go to 
Italy." 

"Wish it strongly enough, and the wish will 
come to pass. We make the events of our lives." 

" I do not believe that if I did I should be per- 
fectly happy. But even my experience shows me 
that we are the slaves of circumstances. Shake- 
speare supports my opinion." 

" That is being a fatalist, is it not ? My meaning 
is, that our characters make the events of our lives." 

" Then I am sure my life will be a strange med 
ley/' said Cattie. 
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" We have not heard what Miss Sinclair thinks on 
the matter," said de Jen9ay. 

" I believe in free-will," said May, in a low voice. 

" And election," muttered Cattie, with a dry laugh. 

That evening Mrs. Johnson surpassed herself 
Bessie and May had lectured their father on the ne- 
cessity of keeping Aunt Polly in order. They were 
very really alarmed at what she might say to the 
stranger; for never in their memory had she failed 
to put them out of countenance when any unmarried 
man was present: During dinner, Mr. Sinclair, oft- 
times admonished by the beseeching looks of his 
elder daughters, had stopped the unconscious lady 
as she was nearing the perilous topic of marnage. 

• 

Yes; though the conversation might be distant as 
the poles from that subject, she found the way to 
bring it to that equator of her imagination. As 
soon as the ladies were alone in the drawing-room, 
she began her catechism. ^ 

"Well, girls, do you approve of your visitor? — 
a fine, handsome man, that 's my opinion, and I 
do n't care who hears it, my dears." * 

There was a wonderful unanimity in the answer 
Mrs. Johnson got from Bessie, May, and Cattie — 
"No; he was not in the very least handsome." 

" I think him a perfect darling," said Tottie. 

"You should not speak so, even when we are 
alone," said Miss Sinclair, aghast,. 
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" Why not ? " asked Tottie. 

" Keep your thoughts, at least such thoughts, to 
yourself," said Cattle. " You are too old to go on 
in that way." 

" I am sure you girls are enough to puzzle Solo- 
mon himself. You are very well, but you are not 
-such Venuses as to have any right to ApoUos." 

" Venus was not in any way attached to Apollo, 
Mrs. Johnson," observed Cattie. 

" My dear, of course I know Vulcan was her hus- 
band, and that 's a broad hint that beauty on one side 
is enougli." 

"When is love deformed. Aunt Polly?" cried 
out Tottie. " I '11 tell you : when it is all on one 
side." 

"But this young man is good looking — a trifle 
brownish ; but that 's to be expected. I never saw a 
better-made coat on a man's back, and he is modest; 
but that 's perhaps owing to his ignorance of our 
tongue. Frenchmen are not famed for modesty." 

" One of themselves said they were a happy com- 
bination of monkey and tiger," said Cattie. 

"How you do set upon the poor fellow," ex- 
claimed Tottie. " It just makes me mad." 

" Really I do n't know what to make of you young 
girls; not the least like girls in my time." 

^^Did they make offers of marr\a.ge?" asked Cat- 
tie. 
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"No, my dear; but they didn't take pleasure in 
preventing their being made. It 's a downright 
wonder to every one who knows us, that here you 
all are, withering on the virgin stalk." 

Miss Toynbee said, — " That comparison only suits 
me, Mrs. Johnson." 

" Well, ma'am, I dare say you have your regrets 
for opportunities thrown away; beauties, young la- 
dies, are apt to sit out their market." 

Cattie put up her lip in disdain, saying, — " How I 
do hate hearing people talk as if the sole end and 
aim of a woman's being was to be married." 

" And pray for what other reason do you thin^ 
she was created ? " asked Mrs. Johnson. 

" It 's too disgusting ! " exclaimed Cattie. " May, 
come and play a duet." 

They had scarcely begun before M. de Jen9ay 
came into the room. Cattie played extremely well, 
and de Jen9ay listened with the ears of a connois- 
seur. He made some remarks which led Cattie to 
say,— 

" I am sure you play yourself, or perhaps you sing 
— that would be delightful; we have such loads of 
duets and trios." 

He said, — " But I can only sing French." 

She turned to the music-stand to seek for some- 
thing of Auher, when up came iira, Jolmson, 
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" Ah ! so you are fond of music, Mooseer ? 
What 's your opinion of these young ladies' playing ? 
May wants physical force, and Cattie has n't soft- 
ness enough — splash-dash I say; but I am going to 
refer a matter in dispute to you — you will be a good 
judge, being, I may say, out of the question. Now, 
do n't you think with me that girls ought to mar- 
ry?" 

" I can conscientiously agree with you, Madame," 
said de Jen9ay, laughing heartily. 

" Well, of course it 's stupid to be so particular, 
so difficult to please. No man has been perfection 
since Adam, and if girls are to wait till they find 
another like our first father, there must be an end of 
the world, as a friend of mine said, if there were 
only her and fish." 

" Will you look at these duets, M. de Jengay ? " 
interrupted Cattie. 

" Just let me finish what I have to say, my dear. 
I am told that in your country, Mooseer, papas and 
mammas pair off the young people at the proper 
time, and it 's my private idea that it answers just 
as well as our national custom of long courtship. 
How much did Jacob know of Rachel after twice 
seven years of love-making ? " 

" The patriarch ought to have been highly flat- 
tered by the lady^s patience and constancy. I don't 
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believe the case could be paralleled," said de Jon- 
9ay. 

The two girls left the piano, and with their de- 
parture all the Count's interest in the conversation 
vanished. 

"Ah! it's a great pity. Youth makes itself 
wings. Bessie was really a handsome creature some 
seven years ago. I never thought we should have 
kept her so long." 

" it must be the effect of her own choice, Ma- 
dame." 

"Well, yes; but why can't she find some one to 
suit her ? I did n't like doctors or lawyers myself. 
I preferred Art. Well, sir, I had just to put up 
with farming, and I 'm none the worse." 

Mr. Sinclair was here sent to the rescue; he car- 
ried off his sister for a game of chess with uncle 
Dan, and then Cattie and May came back to the 
piano; and they tried over first a duet from "Xe 
Chalet^^'* and then they found that channing one 
from " Les Voitures Renversces^'' to the air of " Au 
elair de la lune?'^ 

Tlie moment Cattie found that de Jen9ay could 
teach her something, her manner changed, and he 
beheld her in one of her bewitching moods. They 
practiced the duet so long that at last Mr. Sinclair 
begged for a truce, and then the rest of the evening 
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passed as evenings usually do in families such as 
that of the Sinclairs, in looking over books, photo- 
graphs, in pleasant desultory chat about pictures, 
music, and literature, with a little seasoning of poli- 
tics. Cattie was very grand on this last topic, very 
indignant at the want of liberty of the press in 
France. Might people have a ball without asking 
leave of the police ? and then never to be sure that 
one's letters were not opened, and to have Punch 
stopped! It was enough to prevent the English 
living in France. 

" They come, notwithstanding," said de Jen9ay. 
"You hear as much English in Paris as French. 
Some day I hope you will all come and see if we 
are not better than our reputation." 

It was one of those pleasant evenings which are 
only possible when no strong feelings are in play. 
All was subdued : lights, voices, laughter. Sud- 
denly the charm was broken; uncle Dan knocked 
over the chess-board, and left the room in a huff. 

"I'm sure I do n't know how 1 won," said Mrs. 
Johnson, in dismay; **but what's done is done, and 
there 's no help for it. Well, Mooseer, I hope you 
are pleased with our domestic circle ? " 

Before de Jen9ay could reply, Cattie had ex- 
claimed, " very tea-trayish." 

^^Tca-trayishl " repeated the Coxuat., 
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" It 's what the tea-things are put on," explained 
Tottie. 

De Jen9ay looked more than ever puzzled, but 
he understood that Cattie had uttered some sar- 
casm. 

"I mean that our domestic circle has nothing 
particularly artistic or supernaturally delightful," 
explained Cattie in French, and speakhig in a low 
voice. • 

" All over the world," said de Jen9ay, addressing 
himself to Mrs. Johnson, " the virtues and happiness 
of English homes are celebrated." 

"Very nicely said," whispered Cattie; but Mrs. 
Johnson, with true Scotch aptitude for argument, 
went on, — 

"Oh! I am not for saying, Mooseer de Jen9ay, 
that there 's no such thing as unhappiness or short- 
comings among us; but as a rule, why I believe we 
may claim the advantage over other nations." 

" We do not shine in modesty, I think," said Mr. 
Sinclair, 

" It 's your own novels, sir, give us such a dread- 
ful idea of your morals. 'Deed, they 're far from 
good reading. For instance, that what 's-his-name 
— a fellow who pushes another — a ne'er-do-weel — 
out of his house with his stomach — David, is it ? — 
No ! — lions— Daniel ? I told My . J oluvsoiv the story, 
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and he said I might have been better employed 
than reading such trash. And then that peeping 
through a key-hole at a girl saying her prayers: it 
friglitens one against traveling in France." 

"I 'm afraid your studies, Madame, will have left 
no hope of your believing any good of France or 
the French." 

" I am not so sure of that," returned the lady, her 
head on one side, with an attempt at a coquettish 
air, quite comical. 

On this there was a general rise of all the girls — 
they kissed the father of the family, and shook 
hands in a kindly manner with the stranger. 

This night there was no meeting for any confiden- 
tial chat. Each young lady retired in a matter-of- 
fact way to her respective room. Cattie sat down 
at her open window; her eyes were fixed on the 
calm heaven above, but her thoughts never went so 
high — ^no, though there streamed down upon her a 
pure ray from the brightest of planets. 

Memory was taking Cattie back some half-dozen 
years. We have periods of forgetfulness of the 
past — it actually seems obliterated; but memory 
has its lumber-room, where all which we are not 
using is put aside, and, one day or other, volunta- 
rily or involuntarily, we go thither. Cattie was do- 
ing so hivoJimtnrUy, She was Tcca\\\v\^ Iv^r child- 
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hood passed in all the splendor of a civilian in high 
place in India. Then came the death of her father, 
and the poverty of her mother, with not a penny, 
save her widow's pension — downright poverty com- 
pared with the income of her husband's post. How 
well Cattie remembered all that poor mother's 
lamentations over the past, her terrors for the fu- 
ture of her daughter! How they had wandered 
from place to place on the Continent in search of 
cheapness and luxury! Her mother's deplorings as 
to her darling's want of beauty, sounded again in 
her ears. "You must go to India, my chihl," said 
Mrs. Leighton; "you'll never find a husband any- 
where else, my unlucky child. And oh! Cattie, 
never forget your poor mother's words — better 
never marry at all, than a man without property. 
See what has been the consequence of my trusting 
to a man's life for an income! " 

When Cattie was sixteen she and her mother 
were living at Bourges, and Mrs. Leighton, who 
was not troubled with any religious qualms, sent 
Cattie as a day-scholar to the convent. The music- 
master, who was proud of his pupil, one day pro- 
posed that she should sing the " Agnus Dei " of the 
mass he had composed in honor of the Bishop's 
annual visit. There was a little doubt whether it 
would be admissible, considering lli^t Miss Lei^h- 
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ton was a Protestant, but the glory and advantage 
that such singing would bring to the convent- 
school, conquered the Lady Superior's scruples. 

Cattie's voice on that occasion was the topic of 
conversation iij Bourges for a month — and this ad- 
miration turned Mrs. Leighton's thoughts in a new 
direction. 

"Dear child," said the loving weak woman, "if 
you have not a pretty face, you have an angel's 
voice. What a sensation you have made; all the 
great ladies have been complimenting me, and beg- 
ging for the honor of our acquaintance. I'll tell 
you what, Cattie, you shall go on the ^tage ; though 
you have n't beauty, your figure promises well — 
you have nice hands and feet. Men go mad for a 
fashionable actress or singer. I won't hear of your 
going to India; and if anything happens to me, 
drown yourself rather than be a governess. Oh I 
my darling, perhaps I may live to see a coronet on 
your dear little head!" 

It seemed to Cattie, now sitting in the rays of 
that lovely planet, as though her mother's voice was 
in her ear: "I should be satisfied if I could see a 
coronet on that dear little head." She felt as 
though warm kisses were on her curls. She held 
out her arms whispering, — "Mamma, mamma!" 
She had adored that soft simp\etoi\, vflio lva.d never 
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once had a rational idea of life, who had always 
chosen the accessory instead of the principal. It 
was the little daily spellings, the gentle yielding 
that endeared the weak mother to the gifted high- 
tempered daughter. They became, as it were, joint 
conspirators. 

Cattle labored hard in her vocation. She had the 
true artist's temperament, ardent, easily excited, 
easily depressed, ambitious, greedy of praise, pas- 
sionate rather thaji tender. All her professors pre- 
dicted a future of glory for lier. If at sixteen, her 
mother had said truly that Cattie was not pretty, at 
eighteen it would have been difficult to deny that 
she might claim to possess beauty — not beauty as 
the ancients understood it, but such as the moderns 
best like and appreciate — a something capricious, 
mobile, strange; the refined result of the working of 
the mind on plastic features. 

The mother and daughter had gone to Inter- 
lachen for a holiday. They were full of hope; Cat- 
tie persuaded that in her slender throat she held 
fame and fortune, and what Cattie believed was gos- 
pel for her mother. 

The Sinclairs were also at Interlachen that year, 
and often met the mother and daughter in their 
various excursions. At watering-places people the 
least given to gossip begin to speculate about their 
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neighbors, and to watch their proceedings. The 
Sinclairs made no exception to the rule; they had 
names for those they habitually saw. There were 
the Doves, and the Sparrows, and the Jays, and Ma- 
dame Giraife, and Monsieur Grayboots. Cattie and 
her mother they called Hen and Chick. 

"Poor things!" said Mr. Sinclair one day, when 
his daughters had drawn his attention to the pair. 

"They seem very comfortable!" replied Bessie. 

" I pitied them because when I see two people so 
all in all to one another, I think of the uncertainty 
of life," was the grave rejoinder. 

Not many days later May observed, "Hen aud 
Chick must be gone. I have not seen them for a 
week." 

That very evening the bells tolled for Mrs. 
Leiffhton. Then some ladies who were in the same 
Pension, came and lamented to the Sinclairs the sit- 
uation of the poor girl, who seemed to have no 
friends, and to be left quite to herself. They could 
not think what was to come of her. She was very 
haughty and reserved, and repelled all their ad- 
vances. Even the English chaplain could obtain no 
further confidence from her than that she was wait- 
ing for letters. 

Miss Leighton became the object of public inter- 
esL We talk and write much of the selfishness, and 
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worldliness, and snobbisliiiess of mankind, but who 
has not examples to cite of benevolence, disinterest- 
edness, and charity ? Mr. Pitt, who is an authority, 
said he had found men better than their reputation. 
Many hearts in Interlachen were sore for the friend- 
less orphan girl — none more so than those of tlio 
Sinclair family. 

One evening Mr. Sinclair w^ent out for his usual 
solitary walk by the lake: a night such as this, on 
which Cattie sits at her window thinking of the past, 
— a gentle air making the leaves whisper, a dusty 
multitude of stars, with one planet outshining all 
tbe rest, disturbing, exciting, as the fixed glance of 
a brilliant eye, whose meaning we cannot reach. 

Mr. Sinclair, as was his wont when alone, was re- 
peating aloud some favorite verses, when he came 
upon a lady in black, whom he at once recognized 
to be Miss Leighton. He lifted his hat, and passed 
on. But he turned to look after her, and saw tliat 
she had seated herself on the bank, and so close to 
the lake that her feet were almost in the water. An 
impulse made him retrace his steps. 

He said, "Pray don't be alarmed by my speak- 
ing to you; but it is too late for you to be here 
alone." 

" I am not afraid," she answered. 

"That is because you are iguoraut of the risks 
you run, " 
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" I am not such a baby as you think." 

"Is it not like a child to court danger? I have 
daughters of my own, as old or older than you, and 
I should not allow them to take solitary walks at 
this hour." 

" I am alone in the world, and must learn to take 
care of myself." 

" Do you object to having some conversation with 
me ? My name is Sinclair." 

"I know who you are; you are the father of the 
young lady with that funny little dog." 

Ho smiled to himself at this speech, from the girl 
who had asserted her power to take care of herself. 

He sat down by her. " At your age you ought to 
be with friends." 

" But if I have n't any ? not an uncle or aunt in 
the world. Some distant cousins — stupid, disagree- 
able people, who write me sermonizing letters, and 
advise me to do what I never will. I would rather 
throw myself into this lake." 

"A summary and wicked proceeding." 

"I am not a bit afraid of dying, not a bit. I saw 
my mother die, — " 

Here the steady voice suddenly broke into a 
plaintive quiver, the girl pressed her hands hard to- 
gether, and her head went down on her breast. It 
was evident she was fighting against a burst of 
tears. 
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Mr. Sinclair was a tender-hearted man. He could 
not find courage to speak at that instant to the or- 
phan. At last he said, conscious that it would not 
do for him to be seen sitting at that hour by the 
side of the poor girl, — 

" Will you let me take you home ? I do not like 
to leave you here." 

She got up and walked in silence by his side to 
the Pension. She held out her hand to him, when 
be bade her " good night." 

The next day, Mr. Sinclair took his eldest daugh- 
ter and Miss Toynbee to call on Miss Leighton, and 
invite her to spend the day with them. She inter- 
ested them all, even Bessie. Never had they before 
met with such a strange combination of child and 
woman as in this friendless young thing. And then 
her singing — they could never hear enough of it, and 
thus, day after day, Cattie went to the Sinclairs. 

The morfe he saw of her, the more her deserted 
state weighed on Mr. Sinclair's mind. The Scotch 
with all that appearance of shrewdness and caution 
which has gained for them the epithet "canny," 
have an enthusiasm in their nature, which ofttimes 
leads a Scot to do what his English brother would 
call a foolish proceeding. The more Mr. Sinclair 
pondered as to the future of this waif and stray 
thro}vn in bis path, the more it. seem^i^L XiOVvccLtligLt 
S 
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the only possible arrangement was to take her with 
them when they left Interlachen. He pleaded the 
cause of the fatherless with his eldest daughter, and 
so far gained it, that Bessie agreed to Miss Leigh- 
ton being invited to stay with them until she had 
decided on her future plans. 

" Really, and really, you will take me with you ! " 
cried Cattie in a rapture of gratitude, kissing Mr. 
Sinclair's liand ; " but," with sudden recollection, " I 
do n't know if I have money enough for the jour- 
ney;" and she gave her little purse to Mr. Sinclair. 

" You are our visitor from this moment," he said, 
returning the purse. 

Cattie was silent; but her change of color showed 
how agitated she was. 

" How can I ever repay you ? " she whispered; 

" Be a good girl." 

" Indeed I will try." 

Six years had gone by since that day, and till 
within the last few months there had been perfect 
harmony among the girls. Uncle Dan, indeed, had 
been the only one of the family who had not long 
since become reconciled to Cattie's adoption. We 
know, and with what nonsuccess, she had at twenty- 
one proposed to follow out her mother's projects for 
her. To Miss Toynbee alone had Cattie confided 
tlie anxiety that Lad taken hold oi\ver. 
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" I see it coming, T.," she often said, " I shall 
have to go away." 

It was at this epoch that Count Armand de Jen- 
9ay came to Mayfield. 

To-night as Cattie sat at her window recalling tlie 
past, her thoughts fell into the dark hereafter, and 
a mysterious echo reached her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

UNCLE DAN SETS HIS TRAP. 

Ten days went by, and still the Count was at 
Mayfield. Bessie wondered why he did not go. . 
Almost every one who came to the house asked 
when he was going. She surmised that people were 
" beginning to talk " and "to conjecture," and the 
surmise was gall and wormwood to her. It brought 
back the wretched feelings she had had when kind 
friends had made such minute and suggestive inqui- 
ries about Miss Toynbee, and three years later, she 
had again been vexed by hints and insinuations as 
to Cat tie; and now, after a period of truce from 
any similar annoyances, here this Frenchman was 
going to give her no end of worry. What could he 
be staying for ? They had had two state dinners, 
he had seen every one and everything worth seeing 
in Edinburgh; they had had a pic-nic to Hawthorn- 
dean, which had given her toothache and earache, 
they had been to Abbotsford and to Melrose; what 
could he mean by staying tbere? 
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What a ten days it had been to her ! Not one 
of those who saw her could imagine how painful had 
been her task. Remaining in the drawing-room 
when she was wanted elsewhere, because she would 
not leave Cattie or May with that man. A down- 
right martyrdom it was, to have the consciousness 
that she was playing the part of a bore, and at the 
same time to be pretty certain she was not doing 
much good. One girl after the other gave her 
cause of uneasiness; yes, even that mere child, 
Tottie. The "mere child" had come one morning 
into Bessie's room in a rage to complain of May — 
May, of all the girls in the world ! — accusing her of 
having gone out without waiting till Tottie was 
dressed ! " And I saw her," wound up the angry 
complainant, " I saw her walking with the Count up 
the avenue; I did with my own eyes." 

Bessie, with wonderful command of herself, 
said, " Well, run after them ; " and Tottie had done 
so, with a boot on one foot and a shoe on the other. 

Bessie was cruelly uncomfortable. She had no 
fault to find with the visitor. She could not hon- 
estly, and she was always honest in her judgments, 
accuse him of flirting with the girls. In truth, Tot- 
tie had the greatest share of his attention; it was 
Tottie who made him read English, who corrected 
his pronunciation, and who was alw^^^ \^?k.vl^ lo 
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help him out of any difficulties. ISTor was there 
anything to blame in Cattle's or May's manner. A 
horrible suspicion sometimes crossed her mind as to 
her beloved sister. She would have given much to 
have whispered a word of counsel to May, to have 
pointed out to her the snares and pitfalls into which 
an unwise attachment might lead her. But there 
was something in May which closed Bessie's lips. 
It would have been like insulting the purity of an 
angel; was it possible that such a delicate, white, 
ethereal being, the personification of Bessie's idea of 
a saint, could love, and love a Frenchman, dark 
enough into the bargain for the spirit of evil ! Bes- 
sie would decide that it was impossible until she 
again saw May in the presence of the Count. 

" Cattie ? Oh ! as to Cattie, it would be only 
natural ! " and Bessie saw no objection to such a 
match — only there must be the strictest propriety 
in all the previous proceedings. Bessie would allow 
no girl considered a member of the family to com- 
promise herself. Slie had watched Cattie naiTOwly, 
but had discovered in her none of the symptoms 
her woman's instinct had apprehended in May. If 
Cattie smiled sweetly or listened with captivating 
attention to the Count one hour, the next she mani- 
fested such indifference, or answered him so mock- 
ingly, that Bessie was puzzled. Besides, Cattie 
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would liave nothing to do with M. de Jen9ay's mu- 
sic, avoided singing with him, and slighted his 
skctclies. 

" You would have a better chance of happiness," 
said Mr. Sinclair one day to her, when she had been 
ridiculing the Count's talents, "if you were less fas- 
tidious or as good-natured as M. de Jen9ay." 

" I allow he is too go©d-natured, he praises every 
one's singing and playing." 

" Ah ! I understand, you would have him only 
alive to your superior merits," said uncle Dan. 

" I do not care for the admiration of a universal 
admirer," retorted Cattie. 

In a letter that Miss Leighton wrote at this time 
to one of her girl friends, she spoke thus of M. de 
Jengay : "I can assure you, dear Minnie, he is not 
in the least dangerous to my peace; I almost wish 
he were. I want to feel that wonderful feeling 
which is said to take all self out of one: M. de Jen- 
9ay will never teach me this. He is rather good- 
looking, tall enough, and thin enough; he is well 
bred, comes in and goes out of a room better than 
any man I ever saw. I try in vain to find out what 's 
the secret of the manoeuvre. He understands some- 
thing of music and painting. I do n't think him a 
fool; but as to his inspiring what you arc pleased to 
style a in'ofound eternal attachment — never, never. 
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never ! It 's not in him to do it my dear. In the 
meanwhile I am improving my French, and amusing 
myself at the same time. Poor Bessie is in a fever 
to get rid of this Gaul. Query, is he a Gaul, or a 
Frank ? I must ask him." 

There had been one singular change during these 
ten days. Uncle Dan, who had received the French- 
man with a snarl and a growl, now often sought his 
company; they had occasional tete-^-t^te walks, 
when the Count smoked his after-dinner cigar. 
What could be the point of union between these 
two? 

If any one had divined the principal subject uncle 
Dan chose for his conversation, the topics he always 
managed to intertwine with whatever else they 
spoke about, the puzzle would have been greater. 
Uncle Dan was making use of the cunning of the 
serpent, setting aside the guilelessness of the dove. 
No one could have suspected him of possessing such 
powers of pathos, as he displayed in relating Cattle's 
story; neither could any one have believed that he 
had such a just appreciation of her talents. Uncle 
Dan went so far against his conscience as to blame 
his brother for having prevented Miss Leighton 
from profiting by her voice, to secure to herself an 
independence. 

"But in your country," had replied de Jen5ay, 
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" there can be no doubt of so attractive a person 
marrying. You English do not stipulate for a 
dowry; you follow the dictates of your heart." 

"Well," said uncle Dan, closing his eyes and 
quivering his eyelids — a way he had when he had no 
mind that his thoughts should be investigated — 
" Well, to a certain extent you judge us riglitly. If 
we love a woman, we try our best to get her to 
marry us, whether she has money or not ; but Miss 
Leighton is not one who will be easily pleased. I 
believe she would far rather work for her bread than 
marry from interested motives; and feeling her pov- 
erty, she will put a strict guard on any demonstra- 
tion of partiality, lest, you understand, she might 
be suspected of trying to make a good match." 

There is, perhaps, nothing more alarming in the 
intercourse of man with man than the facility with 
which false impressions can be conveyed. That was 
what uncle Dan did during the latter part of the 
Count's visit. 

One morning Miss Sinclair was told by the de- 
mure parl®r-maid that the French gentleman was 
going away on the Friday. This was on a Wednes- 
day. Moved by her secret uneasiness, Bessie went 
at once to May's room, and imparted the informa- 
tion, taking care to be looking out of the window 
as she did so. A momentary silence was broken by 
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May's exclaiming, " How tiresome this hair is ! " 
Bessie, turning round, saw May striving to fasten 
her plaits. 

" Let me do it for you, dear." 

" No, thanks." And then May added, with a cer- 
tain sharpness of tone, " It will be a great relief to 
you." 

" What, dear ? " 

" The Count's going. You have looked the pic- 
ture of misery ever since he came." 

Could this be May speaking ? 

Bessie answered, " I confess I am not sorry. It 's 
awkward having a young man who is no relation 
staying so long in a house full of girls: and then, 
his being a Roman Catholic ! Altogether, I am 
thankful. The excitement was getting too much for 
me; and we all want sea-bathing." 

Bessie saw two small hands trembling. 

" Let me finish your hair, May, or you will be too 
late for prayers." 

May yielded, and as the elder sister touched 
the fingers of the younger, she felt they were cold 
as ice. 

Perhaps, but for the incident of this hair-dress- 
ing, Bessie might have gone on to Cattie, and told 
her of the Count's intended departure; but before 
Muy'^s plaits were all arranged the bell for prayers 
rung;. 
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At breakfast, de Jen9ay, addressing himself to 
Bessie, said that he had at last found sufficient cour- 
age to tear himseK from the charming society of 
Mayfield. 

" II me coute heaitcoup, de ni^en oMer^^^ he added 
in French, and he glanced round the table as if to 
make all there present feel they had a share in his 
regrets. 

Uncle Dan looked at Cattie, and what with his 
stare and the surprise, she colored, and aware that 
her flush might be observed made the flush deepen. 

M. de Jen9ay went on with his little speech — tried 
it in English, broke down, and had to finish it in 
French. 

" It would be selfish in us to press you to prolong 
your stay here, when Stranraer opens its hospitable 
gates to you;" and then Mr. Sinclair launched into 
a long description of the shooting of grouse and 
blackcock. " I believe , I shall be able to procure 
you some deer-stalking." 

The Count spoke his thanks as concisely as a 
Briton could have done. 

Miss Toynbee said, " Ah, M. le Comte, you are 
just leaving us, when you were beginning to improve 
in your English." 

" I shall forget never the kindness, the happiness, 
of this visit — my gratitude shall be everlasting." 



i 
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The expression of bis face confirmed his words. 

" Ah, deur, dear ! " went on the governess, " you 
have forgotten what I explained to you about the 
sludl and the willP 

" But I shall and will never forget my kind teach- 
er," and he kissed Miss Toynbee's hand. 

She reddened a little, and with an attempt to laugh, 
said, — " It does n't matter with me, but you must 
not kiss ladies' hands in this country." 

" It is so natural — it expresses my feelings of re- 
spect better than your shake hands. That is good 
between men; to kiss a woman's hand is an act of 
homage." 

" But you must not do it, except to old ladies, 
who are great ladies also ; never to a governess, old 
or young." 

" As a rule, I shall obey, but I will make excep- 
tions." 

This morning was unaccountably like the first one 
of the Count's visit. The intimacy that had grown 
up during the intervening time had vanished, there 
was no pleasant morning chat to discuss the plans 
for the afternoon or evening. That was all at an 
end. 

Mr. Sinclair asked, as he had asked a fortnight 

ago, if de Jen9ay preferred a ride, or if he had any 

business to do in Edinburgh', aiiOi de Jetv<5aY an- 
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Bwered as he had done before, chooshig the ride with 
the ladies. 

" It would give me pleasure to go the same road 
as that of our first ride," he said to May and Cattie. 
The former smiled, and said, "Oh! yes;" the latter 
laughed, saying, " Quite sentimental." 

De Jen9ay did not need Bessie's invitation to-day 
to go to the library, he took his way thither of his 
own accord. He felt a desire to be alone with his 
thoughts; he had not expected to regret so much as 
he did leaving Mayfield. He had long since made 
up his mind that tender emotions were things dead 
and buried for him. But hearts have their winter, 
and rebloom again in spring. 

As soon as he had left the dining-room Miss 
Toynbee exclaimed, " That man is a thorough gen- 
tleman." 

" A bit of a humbug," was the short rejoinder 
from Cattie. 

" It was a kind heart dictated his compliment," 
persisted Miss Toynbee; "it was addressed to tlie 
oldest, the poorest, the plainest, the only dei)endent 
of the company." 

"What makes you speak of yourself in that 
way?" said Cattie crossly; "it's not true; I am 
more dependent than you: but you only do so to en- 
hance that pcrsou,^^ 
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" You are a strange girl. I am afraid you have 
no heart." 

Cattie let the subject drop. 

Mrs. Johnson dropped in before lunch, and was 
told the news. 

"I hope none of you are likely to have broken 
hearts," said the good lady. "At your age I am 
of opinion I should not have been over glad to see 
him go. A pleasant manner is a grand conjurer." 

"I am broken hearted, aunt Polly, if that will 
satisfy you," said Tottie. "I am not laughing; I 
mean what I say. I never did like anybody so 
much." 

"You are too old to talk such nonsense," said 
Bessie. 

" Take my advice, Tottie, and do n't you be an old 
maid," said Mrs. Johnson. 

"I don't mean to, aunt Polly;" and Tottie be- 
gan singing, " ' I won't be a nun, I won't be a nun ' " 

" And what does Miss Cattie say to his goin^, ? " 
asked aunt Polly in a confidential whisper, adding, 
— " I fancied she was just a wee bit touched. What 
a capital match it would be for her." 

Bessie's answer was not to the point; her dislike 
of the subject, and her own private fears, made beF 
observe, " I wish to Heaven he had never come! " 
Aunt Polly at once surmised tliat, \\i^Y^ -vdos ^ome* 
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thing to tell; and to her the belief in a love affair at 
Mayfield was a real consolation. Never had she had 
a suspicion of anything of the sort before. 

" Not May, I hope, my dear ? " she said jesuitic- 
ally. 

Bessie answered hastily, " No, indeed ! " 
Uncle Dan was what we are accustomed to call 
" an estimable person." He gave to the poor, never 
got into debt, was precise in his religious duties, 
praised for his attachment to his family. It is very 
common, even among those who diligently read the 
Gospels, to take for their motto, " Charity begins at 
home," and this was uncle Dan's device, lie dis- 
liked the stranger within his brother's gates. She 
was an alien to his blood — an alien to his religion. 
He wished they were well rid of her — ^but by fair 
means; he would do her no wrong. So he said to 
himself. In what he had been seeking to do he 
thoroughly persuaded himself he had her adyantage 
as much in view as that of those belonging to him. 
When man or woman is beset by temptation, argu- 
||;^ents in favor of it, and opportunities for yielding 
to it, never fail. 

Uncle Dan went out after breakfast to sun him- 
self in the long green walk, which on one side was 
bounded by the beech hedge of the library enclos- 
nre. It was there aunt Polly f o\xti3l \\\m, \qq^\w<^ 
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more tban usually cross. Even when she bade him 
good morning his hands remained doggedly crossed 
behind his back. 

" It 's real bonnie here," began the good-tempered 
woman. " What with the cows so peaceable in yon 
green park, and the smell of the herbs, and the 
pleasant breeze, it's just another garden of Eden; 
but there 's no keeping vexations out of this one any 
more than the serpent out of the other." 

" What 's the woman driving at," growled uncle 
Dan. 

" Ba, brother, it 's just about Mooseer de Jen9ay." 

Uncle Dan walked some steps hastily forward, 
then facing round on his sister, he said in a deliber- 
ate, raised voice, — " I have had my doubts, but Miss 
Leighton has a brave spirit. She '11 not let the 
Frenchman see she cares whether he goes or stays. 
She 'd eat her heart out before she would let him 
" guess he 'd won it." 

" Well, there 's always a fair side to every black, 
and I am thankful to the Lord it 's Miss Cattie, and 
none of the other poor lambs." She sniffed the aii^ 
then whisj)ered, " Sure as death the Count 's behind 
yon hedge. I smell his tobacco. It 's to be hoped 
he 's not heard us — it would n't be fair to the poor 
lass." 

Uncle Dallas hopes ran in t\ie oV\iQ.T: ^Vx^^xiovL. 
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Uncle Dan believed in Shakespeare's knowledge of 
human nature, and trusted that de Jen9ay had 
heard all he intended him to hear. 

Had he done what he did from any kindly- 
motive, he might have been pardoned for thus 
St living to drift two individuals together, whom he 
had no reason for thinking had any preference for 
one another. Self, and self alone, had ruled him. 
The worst of it is that those who act wrongly to- 
wards others, are not only guilty themselves, but 
are the cause of evil in those against whom they 
liave offended. 

No man, be he young or old, hears that he is 
loved by a girl, such as Cattie Leighton, and keeps 
his blood cool — ^that of de Jen9ay, as uncle Dan 
and aunt Polly spok^, rose to boiling heat. Many 
a long day after, in speaking of that moment, he 
owned that he had sat at least half an hour with his 
head in his hands, trying to think steadily, as to 
how he ought to act. lie also owned, that as he 
recovered his composure, his feeling was that of 
sui-prise — he was puzzled. He had never met one 
bashful look from Cattie. She had always been 
quite self-possessed in his company. She had hith- 
erto appeared to him one of those excej)tioiial 
women who revolve in an orbit of their own, having 
6 
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satellites; not one to be satisfied to shine by a bor- 
rowed light. 

The extreme reserve of an English girl, still an 
article of faith with his countrymen, might certainly 
account for her careless manner towards him, yet he 
was puzzled, troubled, impatient. Could she have 
been the one to pelt him with rose leaves? He 
shrunk from the notion. 

The agitation of his feeling showed itself in his 
features and in his embarrassed manner, when he 
met the ladies at luncheon. His silence Avas too 
marked to be overlooked. 

"What has come over our noble guest?" said 
Cattie to May, as they went upstairs to put on their 
habits. " He looks as if some glamour had been cast 
on him since breakfast. And aunt Polly, what can 
she mean by puffing like a steam-engine every time 
she looks at me ? " 

May ran away with tears in her eyes. 

Cattie set off on her ride with a new-bom idea 
that May's tears were connected with de Jen9ay's 
going away, and that leaving May was the cause of 
his gravity. Moved by good-nature, she tried to 
keep Queen Mab either before or behind the others, 
but de Jen9ay so perse veringly drew back or hurried 
forward to her side, that Cattie gave up her tactics. 
He had never been so agreeable to liev before; his 
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manner was more reserved than usual, he showed 
towards her a marked homage. "I can't make it 
out," thought Cattie; "perhaps he wants to engage 
me as an ally, but he will find himself mistaken; 
and how solemn May looks." 

They went down to the sands, and let the crisp 
waves come curling up to the horses' feet. The 
sun, low on the horizon, sent a long column of red 
light across the glassy sea. There was nothing liv- 
ing visible to them but their three selves on earth, 
and afar on the waters a boat, the sails gleaming 
white as it crossed the path of light. 

"How silent we three be! " cried Cattie. "Shall 
I sing you a ditty to cheer you ? " and without wait- 
ing for an answer she sung, — 

"Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 

For those who will never come back to the town j 
For men must work, and women must weep. 
And the sooner it's over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning." 

How clear and piercing her voice rang out those 
dreary words. What a pathetic break in the last 
line! 

"My Queen, you have spoiled my song," said 
Cattie, bending over her mare's neck to hide her 
emotion. She caught de Jencay'^ cye^ and with 
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sudden irritation she urged Queen Mab further into 
the sea. As de Jen9ay came to her side slie used 
whip and curb and foot, to force on Queen Mab. 

" Take care," said the Count, " she will be out of 
her depth directly. I can see it by the color of the 
water." 

" Go back if you are afraid," returned Cattie, by 
voice and hand pressing on Queen Mab. 

"Have you ever been on the back of a horse 
swimming ? " asked de Jen9ay. 

"No; I should like to see what it is like." 

" I beg of you to turn your horse." 

"No; I never give up what I have begun. Pray 
go back to May; I can take care of myself." 

" If you go on, I go on." 

" I am not at all obliged to you," said the willful 
girl. 

Even as she spoke her heart quaked, for Queen 
Mab began to plunge in a way that showed her 
bravado wish was realized. 

" Shut your eyes and hold your pommel," said de 
Jen§ay, speaking quickly in French. 

Cattie felt as if she and her horse were spinning 
round and round. 

" We shall be safe in a minute," said de Jen9ay, 
who had hold of her bridle. A very long minute it 
seemed, and then Cattie felt lAiat. IW TCL^axe had her 
^^^^ — -^nlid ground again. 
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As Cattie opened her eyes, they met those of de 
Jen9ay fixed on her, and with an expression she had 
never before seen. For an instant she looked away; 
the next she again rallied. 

" You have spoiled my adventure, M. de Jen9ay, 
and frightened May out of her senses, and all for 
nothing." 

That was all she said to the man who had, to say 
the least, saved her from a great risk. He could not 
have believed it, had he not himself heard it. Drip- 
ping wet, and pale as death, she was still indomit- 
able. 

He tried to answer her in her own spirit. 

"Have you an ocean grandfather, or a river 
uncle ? If so, warn your friends, that they may re- 
frain from spoiling your sport with the waters." 

May, in the extremity of her terror, had jumped 
off her horse, and as he spoke de Jen9ay dismounted 
to help her into the saddle again. As he did so. 
May whispered, — " Do n't fret her, or she may try 
it a second time." 

De Jen9ay took the hint, and all the way home 
he devoted himself to May, which set Cattie won- 
dering what that look in his eyes had meant. 

They returned to Mayfield by cross-roads and by- 
lanes, so that the dripping state of Cattie's liabit, 
and the general limpness of de 3ew^^Y^ *k\j>^^'\\'^\\<iq 
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might not attract notice. Of course the incident of 
the ride had to be mentioned on their anival at 
home. Cattie, you may be sure, was as well lectured 
by Mr. Sinclair and Miss Toynbee as de Jen9ay was 
tlianked. The young lady herself . was impenitent, 
and carried her ingratitude so far as to declare she 
could not forgive M. de Jen9ay his interference. In 
her excitement she added that it was the second 
time she had been prevented trying the effects of 
the water cure. 

The words were said ; but they were the last will- 
ful ones that evening. They had smote on her 
heart, bringing back vividly the grief that had 
fallen on her at Interlachen. An orphan, friendless, 
poor, why did she thus thrust back kindness ? Why 
was she so rebellious ? 

Absorbed and silent, she took no part in the con- 
versation. 

De Jen9ay took leave of the family after evening 
prayers. He was to leave Mayficld by one of the 
earliest trains the next morning. Very warmly he 
thanked Mr. Sinclair for his hospitality — very 
warmly he shook hands with the rest of the party. 
If he held Cattle's hand longer than was necessary, 
she made no complaint to any one. He said some 
confused words about meeting again, which no one 
nnswered, and then he was gone. 
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A general pause ensued after he had left the 
room, broken at last by Mr. Sinclair: 

"A very fine young man." 

" A thorough gentleman," added Miss Toynbee. 

" Oh ! quite a hero ! but not a conqu'ring one," 
said Cattie. She had the grace to blush. 



CHAPTER V. 

TWO IN UNCLE DAN'S TRAP. 

M. DE Jen^ay was gone, and Bessie Sinclair once 
more moved in maiden meditation, fancy free. She 
was once more mistress of her time. She could 
listen to the cook's long-winded discourse with pa- 
tience; she could put her store-room, which liad 
lately lost all its neatness, into order again; she 
could be upstairs or downstairs, in the house, or out 
of it, with an easy mind. It is necessary, perhaps, 
to have been placed in a similar situation, and to 
have a conscientiousness such as Bessie's, thoroughly 
to sympathize with her present feelings of relief. 
She was so unusually lively as to appear even a 
little flighty; nevertheless, the home atmosphere 
was heavy. 

May, always quiet, sat in her usual place near the 

north window of the small drawing-room, which the 

girls used as a study. May generally put the houi-s 

between breakfast and lunch to profit, either in copy- 

ing out music J or in painting iiowex^ itovsL Tia.\.\xt^, 
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All her talents were as modest as herself. She was 
very successful in portraying a single flower, in a 
pretty diminutive vase, she was so employed now. 

Cattie, whose practicing foraierly had been one of 
Miss Sinclair's won-ies, was now lying on a sofa, 
^nth the last new novel in her hand, turning over 
the pages so rapidly that it was clear she took no 
interest in her occupation. Cattie was Avorking a 
problem in her head. 

Supposing that expression in the Count's eye 
meant what she thought it meant, what would have 
been the result had she behaved otherwise than she 
had done ? Did she regret her " curst ways ? " What 
might the life of a French comtesse be ? She quite 
agreed with Tottie, that foreign titles were inferior 
articles to English ones; she also believed that she 
looked down on men of every other nation than her 
own. The French, she allowed, were the next best : 
there was no denying they were brave. She ended 
by saying to herself that all speculations about INI. 
de Jen9ay, and as to what might have been had 
this and that been different, were a waste of time, and 
she turned again to her novel. 

All at once she threw the book on the floor, so 
startling May that her "forget-me-not" became a 
mere blotch of cobalt. 

"I heg pardon, dear May, \)ul \\\\^ VvW \v^<^\j\^ 
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write such trash about love and babies ? I detest 
babies in novels. Why can't writers do as Miss 
Austen did ? One can read all her books without 
being ashamed. Her heroes ask her heroines to 
marry them in a reasonable way — ^no humbug about 
dying for love." 

" You forget your enthusiasm about Elaine^'^ re- 
turned May. 

"Yes, but that 's poetry; and it all happened in 
the fabulous ages, when there were giants and no 
stockbrokers in the land; but you '11 allow that I 
always said if I had been Enid, I would have gal- 
loped away from that wretch of a husband of hers. 
And Marianna, I do n't wonder she was left to her- 
self. I do n't believe in that sort of pining." Cat- 
tie was quite unnecessarily forcible on the subject. 

Miss Sinclair here came in with the cheerful air 
and manner which had been hers before the Count's 
visit. 

" What pleasant news have you to give ? " asked 
Cattie, aggressively. 

Miss Sinclair did not reply immediately. She sat 
down to her own peculiar table, opened her tiny 
work-basket, which somehow, however, contained all 
the necessary implements for work, took up the 
stitch of her crochet lace, and then said, — "It 's such 
a relief to have the house to ouesiiVi."*'' 
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May resumed her painting, and Cattie her book, 
and not another word was spoken by any of the 
three until the luncheon bell rang. Miss Sinclair 
had the drawing-room all to herself that afternoon. 
She was so satisfied that some peril had been averted, 
that she bore her isolation with the perfect equa- 
nimity which excellent people evince under the trials 
of their neighbors. 

At lunch Tottie declared that the house was like 
a tomb, and wondered where the Count was. At 
dinner the same young lady propounded the ques- 
tion to her father, whether they were ever likely to 
see the Count again. 

" Possibly ; we generally do meet people over and 
over again," was the answer. 

In the evening Mr. Sinclair obsei'ved that it was 
time to make preparations for their annual trip to 
the sea-side. Where should they go ? To Broughty 
FeiTy, or to St. Andrews ? 

" Oh! dear Dar, let us go to Skye," said Cattie. 

"A capital thought," returned Mr. Sinclair; "it 
will tighten up our nerves to get rid of civilized so- 
ciety for a time." 

" It will be very inconvenient, sir," remonstrated 
Bessie. " We shall have to depend on the steamers 
for meat and poultry and vegetables." 

"We shall he able to get oatcakes axv^i %xx\\s? ^%*^a 
If we are hard driven for food,'' Ba\d C^XAa^* 
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"I have a great dislike to trying experiments," 
said Miss Sinclair. " I have always remarked that 
those who are the first to run the nsk of disagreea- 
bles, are the most discontented when they arrive." 

" Why did you put Skye in our heads, Cattie ? " 
said Mr. Sinclair. " If we go, you must undertake 
to bear the brunt of the ill-humor of the whole 
party." 

" I shall do whatever you desire me to do," said 
Cattie. 

" Then get a Bradshaw and find out the route for 
us." 

It was settled that they were to go to Skye. Mrs. 
Johnson of course came to wish them good-bye, and 
of course Avas inquisitive as to the Count's last 
words: what had he said and done when he took 
leave ? 

" Thanked papa, and shook hands with all of us,*' 
answered Miss Sinclair. 

" As we are alone, my dear," went on aunt Polly, 
" I may say I am astonished. He gave me the idea 
of thinking of one of you. However, I am not sorry 
that things are as they are. I have been hearing 
horrible stories about the French. Mrs. Fraser Low- 
sands told me her mother knew a Frenchman who 
afterwards poisoned his wife to marry another 
wowau. Not at all a nice proceciVvw^, ^-^ ^\^^ ^•^vL.*' 
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To Skye they went, and it all occurred as Miss 
Sinclair had predicted. It was supremely difficult 
to provide for the daily wants of so large a party; 
and then nq one was in spirits, or even sociable. 
Cattie took long solitary scrambling walks; sat on 
the sea-shore, listening to the sharp melancholy ciy 
of sea-birds. She would sit for hours throwing 
stones into the sea. Could Bessie have read Cattie's 
thoughts during those solitary hours, she would have 
been less harsh in her judgment of her father's 
adopted child. 

Cattie suffered in secret from Miss Sinclair's in- 
creasing coolness towards lier. But wliere could she 
go ? She had no friends. What could she do ? If 
she exerted her talents in the way congenial to her 
tastes, she must pain and offend Mr. Sinclair, and 
voluntarily she would do neither. And she dared 
not go out as a governess. Slie was inwardly con- 
vinced that she could never succeed in that way, and 
yet to remain where she was, im welcome if not an 
object of suspicion — it was very hard. A vague 
uneasiness weighed on her; she thrilled A\'ith sudden 
fears, and singular forebodings. "I wish I were 
good and yielding as May," she would think, as she 
sat flinging pebbles and listening to the sea-gull's 
cry. "I 'wdsh I were some one else. I wish I could 
get rid oi that terrible longing: 1 svivix^el^ kuow for 
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what. I shall go tumbling about in space, and never 
find a resting-place." 

Often she thought of de Jen9ay, of the look she 
had seen in his eyes after her foolish escapade. Did 
she regret his departure? Sometimes she fancied 
she did. Did she wish to see him again? That 
query was not so easy to answer. Even in the in- 
nermost recesses of her mind, it remained without a 
distinct reply. One day she came to the conclusion 
that she had no heart, and that what she wanted was 
a companion for her mind. Yes, that was it; intel- 
lectual life was her ideal; some one to reason with, 
to whom to pour out her thoughts; some one who 
would analyze and discuss all great subjects with her. 
Study was a refuge and a defense; Art a hope — far 
above all other earthly enjoyments — the noblest use 
of life. Why did circumstances tie her wings? 

May was no gayer than Cattie. She employed 
herself painting the shells and sea-weed Tottie 
brought her. Miss Toynbee devoted herself entirely 
to her pen. She enjoyed the change, and so did Mr. 
Sinclair; they were the only ones who did so, for 
uncle Dan was clearly moping. 

One morning at breakfast, there was a transient 

excitement. Mr. Sinclair received a letter from the 

Count; the handwriting was unmistakable: French 

and English handwriting ^ftex aa tq\\c^ ^a Qtiher 
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French and English things. Mr. Sinclair read the 
letter through, then threw it across the table to Bes- 
sie. She read it in her turn, refolded it, and re- 
turned it in silence to her* father. Provoking Bes- 
sie! 

But Mr. Sinclair liked no mysteries in his home, 
and he said, laying it before Cattie, " You and May, 
and Miss Toynbee above all, ought to have the ben- 
efit of such neatly-turned compliments, as much ad- 
dressed to you all as to me." 

De Jen9ay wrote a pleasant, lively letter, describ- 
ing first the sporting life at B: Lodge, and at- 
tributing the attention shown to him as the result 
of friendship for Mr. Sinclair. The only drawback 
was the absence of that delightful female society 
which was the charm of Mayfield. There followed 
a request to present his hommages respectueux d ces 
demoiselles, and an assurance of most affectionate 
and distinguished regard for Mr. Sinclair. A P.S. 
mentioned that the writer was returning to France 
in ten days. 

" When you write, sir," said Miss Toynbee, " I 
beg you will offer M. de Jen9ay my kind reraem- 
brances. He is the only man I ever knew who re- 
minded me of Sir Charles Grandison." 

"The greatest bore ever made a hero of," said 
Cattie.- " I mean Sir Charles Grandison," she added. 
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" I do n't see any necessity for my writing," said 
Mr. Sinclair; "if I do, he will write again, and it 
will go on forever. I had better let the correspond- 
ence die at once." 

"Letter-writing is only pleasant when there are 
interests in common," observed Bessie. 

" Why do you hate the Count so much ?" asked 
Tottie. " I am sure he never did any one any harm, 
lie was as kind as kind could be, even to Cattie, 
who was always rude to him." 

Cattie said, " You should not make wholesale ac- 
cusations, Tottie;" and as she spoke a furious blush 
covered her face. She went out of the room with 
the comfortable conviction that every one, even uncle 
Dan, had remarked her change of color. 

Time goes on, as we all know, whether we are 
dull or gay, hopeful or desponding, the measure of 
its pace is in ourselves. Mr. Sinclair's six weeks' 
holidays were over, and he must return to work. As 
they all stood together on the deck of the steamer 
taking them to Oban, he said, " Why should n't we 
take a trip to Norway next year ? " 

Next year ! Fathers of girls never seem to antio- 

i])ate any change in their family party. They see 

marriages taking place all round them, and they 

live without fear that the same accident or incident 

7/y// J' Imppun to derange UievY cowtft^ of emsteuce. 

Who ever met a match-making ia.t\iex*^. 
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" By the lord Harry, here 's the Count turned up 
again ! " exclaimed Mr. Sinclair, as he looked over 
his letters on arriving at Mayfield. "Postmark 
shows he is in France." He read all his other cor- 
respondence first before he opened de Jen9ay's let- 
ter. There were two enclosures; he read a few lines 
from one, then slipped it back into the envelope 
without any remark; even Miss Sinclair felt curious. 

" What do you think it 's about ? " asked Tottie, 
when Mr. Sinclair had left the room. 

" Business, which does not concern us," said Miss 
Sinclair; but she was not frank in saying so. 

By-and-by Beatson appeared to beg Miss Leigh- 
ton to go to the library. 

" Goodness gracious me I " cried Tottie, her eyes 
almost out of her head. 

Cattie found Mr. Sinclair pacing up and down the 
library, looking very grave. 

"Sit down, my dear;" and he placed- her in his 
own armchair close by the fire. He felt that lier 
hands were cold as ice. 

lie now heightened, now lowered the gas. At 
last be sat down by Cattie, and said, "Probably 
you will not be so surprised by the letter I have re- 
ceived from M. de Jen9ay, as I am." 

Cattie was shaking from head to foot; she stead- 
ied herself by holding the arms oi W^ cX\^\x% Had 
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she been able to speak, she would have rei^lied, No, 
she was not surprised; she had felt sure it would 
come; it had been revealed to her, how she could 
not explain. 

Mr. Sinclair went on : " One of my letters is from 
the Count's mother. Acting in accordance with the 
customs of her country, she writes to me asking you 
in marriage for her son. He has also written; both 
letters are couched in the handsomest terms. It 
seems that the Count conceived a serious attachment 
for you during liis visit." . 

"lie has been in no hurry to make it known,** 
said Cattie, in a husky tone of voice. 

" I do not think the worse of him for that; it was 
right to take time for reflection. Marnage is a se- 
rious affair, Cattie; and a man of two-aud-thirty 
considers it such. Besides, de Jengay meets your 
reproach by saying, his delay was occasioned by his 
mother's absence from La Gonesse, and he had her 
consent to obtain before he could explain his senti- 
ments. Another national custom, and a praise- 
worthy one." 

" Do they know that I am penniless ? " 

" I understand from both letters that they look for 
no fortune." 

" How does he know I have none ? " 

" Why meet a proposal t\iati Yioxvov^ ^Q>\^\!a. «\ 
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captious a spirit ? Read what Madame de Jen9ay 
and her son write, and judge for yourself of the 
spirit in which they wrote." 

Cattie took the letters. " Must I give an answer 
at once ? " 

" Not at all," he said, eagerly. " Take time for 
reflection, Cattie; and remember that as long as I 
live you have a home and a father." 

Cattie ran out of the room upstairs, and locking 
her door, threw herself on her bed in a convulsion 
of tears. " He wants to be rid of me." 

She had not marked the emphasis he put on the 
words, " As long as I live you have a home." 

Cattle's fate had lately been weighing on Mr. 
Sinclair's mind. He was aware of the discomfort 
gaining ground in his household. That the poor 
girl had been a bone of contention with outside con- 
nections had not much troubled him, but when dis- 
sension took her place by his own hearth, the cause 
of it became a serious anxiety. Could he have ren- 
dered this child of adoption independent, the cure of 
the evil would have been in his power. But neither 
during his life nor at his death did he consider that 
he had a right to lessen the moderate portions of his 
daughters. Sooner or later, Cattie's high spirit 
would take the alarm, and he shrunk more than ever 
from one who was as a daughter to lam, goi^ug out 
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into the world to gain her daily bread. He knew 
how she would do this, and thought with horror of 
the temptations that would assail her. Just as these 
considerations were pressing more and more heavily 
on him, came this prc^posal oi marriage, offering 
every advantage of fortune and rank, placing Cat tie 
at once in the situation most suited to her tastes. 

True, he should disapprove of one of his daugh- 
ters marrvinsc a Roman Catholic: but Cattie was 
not his daughter — not a Presbyterian; and with all 
his goodness and tolerance, Mr. Sinclair looked upon 
Episcopalians as pretty much on a par with Papists. 
If she could love M. de Jen9ay, it really would be a 
most happy issue from the dilemma of her situation. 
She would liave all of which she now had nothing — 
family, fortune, position. 

" God forgive me if I err in wishing this ! " he 
exclaimed, as she left him. 

" Where 's Cattie ? " said Mr. Sinclair, when he 
went back to the drawing-room. 

" I thought she was with you," answered Bessie. 

At tea-time, Tottie was sent to call Cattie. With- 
out opening the door, Cattie answered that she 
would be down directly. 

She bathed her face, and went to the drawing- 
room, intending to show herself calm and collected; 
but the moment she saw tlie iamiWaY ioxm^ ^a.thered 
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in a cheery circle round the table, then she shivered 
from head to foot. "I am turned out," passed 
through her mind. 

Bessie it was who said, " Tottie, go and fetch a 
shawl; " and Bessie it was who wrapped it round 
Cattie's shoulders. What was the moving spring 
of Bessie's unwonted kindness ? Did any one ever 
pain another, and ieep his own soul untroubled ? 
Cattie feeling Bessie's arms around her, looked up 
with pathetic eyes, and said, " Kiss me." And Bes- 
sie did so. That tender action of Bessie's, and her 
kiss, decided Cattie's destiny. She said in her heart, 
^' Dear old propriety, I will make you happy." Then 
she took up the book nearest to her, and shaded her 
face with her hand. She had no idea that it was 
the German grammar she was pretending to read. 

Uncle Dan watched May eagerly. There was 
nothing strange in her proceedings. She remem- 
bei*ed, as usual, who took cream and who did not, 
and the number of lumps to put into the several 
cups; and afterwards played chess with him. Even 
Tottie was glad when bedtime came. 

Next morning, Beatson the demure carried a note 
from Miss Leighton to Mr. Sinclair. It contained 
only these lines : — 
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"Dear Mr. Sinclair, — 

" Please to write and say I accept M. de Jen9ay'8 
offer. 

" Your grateful orphan, 

" Cattie." 

After sending this note, she went to Miss Sin- 
clair's room. 

" I have come to tell you that I have accepted M. 
de Jen9ay. Do n't wish me joy. It 's too stupid to 
congratulate a girl because she has decided to tie 
herself to a man who may make her wi*etched. How 
pleased your aunt Johnson will be. She '11 think of 
the ' nice proceeding ' of the Frenchman who pois- 
oned his wife. Tell May and the rest, will you ? 

Away ran Cattie. Going down stairs she met 
uncle Dan. 

" Are you not breaking your heart ? " she asked. 

" About what ? " and his tone was that of alarm. 

"Why, you are soon to lose me; the whetstone 
for your satire, the target for your arrows of 
scorn." 

On she went. The next person she came upon , 
was Miss Toynbee. 

" Guess what 's the next absurd thing I am go- 
ing to do? I am going to marry and be mar- 
ried." 

^^ And to my Sir Charles Grandiaoul" e^o-laliued 
the g-ood T. i-apturously. 
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" If you say a word in his praise or about my 
happiness, I won't have him. The letter is not gone 
yet." 

It was an understood thing that the subject was 
not to be discussed. 

Little by little, however, a change came over 
Cattle's mood. Of all observers of the phases of an 
engagement, a young girl of fifteen or sixteen is the 
one who draws the most ingenious conclusions from 
what escapes her elders. 

" Cattie has not asked Miss Toynbee to help her 
with her letter to the Count to-day," said Tottie; 
" and she did when she answered the two first." 

It was Tottie who made it known to the others 
that Cattie knew the days when her French letters 
would arrive, and was always down very early on 
that morning, and Tottie knew that Cattie carried 
them about in her pocket. 

" She 's not so cankered as she was. She won't 
say so; but I am sure she is desperate fond of her 
Count." 

"Don't be so coarse," said Miss Sinclair; "it 's 
very wrong to be occupying your mind with such 
things." 

"Why more wrong for me than for tlie rest of 
you ? Besides, it is quite right to love the person 
you marry; and I hope I shall be married before I 
am twenty; that I do." 
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Every one in the house, even to the boy who 
cleaned the boots, was taken up about the engage- 
ment. The greatest interest was shown in carrying 
the letters to Miss Leigh ton. Even Beatson went 
about with furtive smiles. As Mrs. Johnson said, — 
" The reproach (meaning single blessedness) was ta- 
ken from the house, and one marriage makes many," 
concluded aunt Polly, joyfully. 

"A nobleman be a nobleman, whether he be a 
furrin or a home one; and Miss Cattie will have to 
be called * My lady ' when she comes to visit us." 
That was what Beatson said; and they all rejoiced 
over the glory that had fallen on the family they 
were in. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"changing old lamps for new.'^ 

Miss Leighton had been transformed into Ma- 
dame la Comtesse Armand de Jen9ay. Weddings, 
as a rule, are great trials to all concerned in them. 
Let lis be satisfied with a very few particulars about 
this one. Everything was conducted with the 
greatest propriety. Aunt Polly, who was present 
on the occasion, and with a radiant face, you may 
be sure, was never tired of describing how well Bes- 
sie had managed, " though, poor thing, she had had 
no "experience of such doings." Another topic of 
unfailing interest with the good lady was the bride- 
groom's behavior. "He had brought his cousin the 
Prince, and the Duke his godfather with him; and 
yet he was not a bit cold or upsetting. Most de- 
lightful! And when he put the ring on her finger, 
he laid his hand on hers so tenderly, it brought the 
tears to my eyes." Aunt Polly's description always 
had the same effect on her. 

Feywltations and presents had flovfed iiv In an al- 
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most unceasing stream during the last week. As- 
tonishing to Cattie herself how many friends she 
had ; and then, what was she to do with all those 
carriage-bags and handkerchief sachels, etc. 

Another question puzzled aunt Polly and others. 
Was the biide to be called Comtesse (it was comical 
to hear the nasal sounds supposed to be the right 
thing) or Countess ? 

"Countess," decided' Miss Toynbee. "People 
say Baroness Rothschild in England." 

May and Tottie were the bridesmaids. The last 
drew off the bride's glove, for May trembled so 
much she could not. 

Cattie had begged not to be present at the break- 
fast. She said she could not stand being speechified 
about, and having her health drank. Her pale face 
showed that she was not fit for what she called " the 
festive scene." She was Cattie to the last, keeping 
down all that was tender and lovable in herself. 
As the carriage drove off, Mr. Sinclair, returning to 
the drawing-room, said, — 

" Now, aunt Polly, not a word about marriages 
for the next ten years." 

Uncle Dan was the only absentee of the family. 
He had gone away some days before; but he and 
Cattie had shaken hands amicably. 
The Count and Countesa \ia.d ^on^ lo Rome. 
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When de Jen9ay reminded Cattle of her wish to 
visit Italy, she answered, — 

"Circumstances brought me. My theory is 
proved. Do you yield ? " Of course he did. 

The bride wrote home, as she still continued to 
call Mayfield, in raptures with all she was seeing 
and doing. She was beginning to speak Italian 
with facility. She n^as taking lessons in oils from 
one of the first artists of the French School. She 
had also a great singing-master. She wrote of rides 
in the Campagna, of blue horizons, purple domes, of 
buffaloes, of arches, columns, the Pope and the car- 
dinals, her mother-in-law's good friends, and of the 
Easter ceremonies. 

"How thoroughly happy she seems," said Miss 
Toynbee. 

"She says precious little of him who gives her all 
these pleasures," said uncle Dan. 

"Her happiness is the best proof of their being 
comfortable together," said Mr. Sinclair. 

And now we must take leave of Mayfield. 
Goethe says something to this effect, that "Absence 
does not blot out our friends — it only makes their 
lines fainter." Mayfield and its inmates were al- 
ways dear to Cattle's heart; but they no longer 
formed part of her daily life. We shall hear of 
them, perhaps see them, occasioually ', but it is Cat- 
tie's 'history that is to be told. 
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To the west, it was all lamber and purple; in the 
east, rosy clouds flecked the delicate opal hues of 
tlie sky. Birds were singing, flowers scenting the 
air, the earth seemed decked for a fete, as Monsieur 
and Madame de Jen9ay came in sight of the Cha- 
teau de la Gonesse. The two sharp-pointed turrets, 
and the steep gray roof had been visible for some 
time — almost ever since they had left the railway 
terminus at St. Blaize. Round a sharp corner, up a 
trying bit of liill, and then the spirited little black 
horses dashed under an archway into a large court. 
Facing the archway was the Chateau, and opposite 
to that again were the stables and other outbuild- 
ings. About the whole there was an unmistakable 
air of antiquity. 

A diminutive female figure, dressed in some 
dark material, her skirt very short, showing a pair 
of small thick leather boots, a black satin cape on 
her shoulders, a capote on her head, was standing on 
the perron, 

"My mother," said the Count. 

"Good heavens! What a specimen of the old 
noblesse," thought Cattie. 

The little old lady ran nimbly down the flight of 
steps, and herself opened the carriage door. A pair 
of the brightest and most laughing blue eyes looked 
eagerly at Cattie. 
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** Vtte, ma belle^ que je votes emhrasse^'* and the 
Dowager stood on tiptoes and kissed her son's wife. 

They went up the steps into a broad corridor, 
which traveled the house, a glass door opposite the 
front door giving egress into the flower-garden. 

" There, there — we won't stop to look at anything. 
Come to the salon. I am dying to see you without 
your bonnet," continued the vivacious laWy. 

They went up a wide stone staircase, with quaintly 
carved balustrades, passed through a similar corridor 
to the one below, and then into the drawing-room. 

Cattie could not restrain an exclamation of de- 
light. 

" Oh! what^ pretty room." 

"Never mind the room. I want to see your 
face." 

Cattie took ojff her bonnet, and stood blushing and 
smiling to be looked at. 

" I am satisfied," said the Dowager. " Armand 
did not tell me a fib." 

" Does he ever ? " 

"Men all do, when they talk to or of women. 
Diou! how I have heard them deny that they 
thought a woman handsome to their wives. I never 
believe a word they say, unless my own eyes or ears 
back them up. I did not give Armand credit for 
such ^ood tSLSte. I never considered liim particular 
in Ms admirations. I shall adore yo\x?^ 
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"What a speecli to make to a three months wife, 
and that wife Cattie! 

A sigh made both ladies turn round. 

" Ah! " went on the Dowager. "I forgot to pre- 
sent my niece to you, Mdlle. de Kerouanne." 

Yolande de Kerouanne came forward: an immense 
woman; she was tall as a Cent Garde, and with 
shoulders to match: black-haired, black-eyed, brown- 
skinned, and with a famous moustache. Add to thia 
a loud clear voice. Madame her aunt had nick- 
named her " la Geante,'^'^ 

" Do n't be frightened," said the Dowager. " She 
is as hanuless as a dove." 

No; no one could be afraid of YSlande who had 
once looked into her eyes. They were as pure and 
innocent as those of a little child, with the honest 
fond look of some great stupid spaniel. 

" Is n't she delightful, Yolande ? " 

" Perfectly," returned Yolande, with an em2)hasis 
that was touching and absurd. * 

"She means what she says," continued the old 
lady, glancing up at the great tall woman patroniz- 
ingly. " I never caught our Geante saying what she 
did not mean, though she has lived all her life with 
me. However, to-day we are both of one mind. 
And now let me show you your apartment." 

Opening a door at the iuvlheY eiv^ oi xXx^ ^oitYvdor^ 
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she ushered her daughter-in-law into a spacious 
room, with windows looking over the flower-garden 
into what in England we should call the home park, 
and through which a bustling little river cut' its 
way. 

" I have prepared this for you," said the old lady ; 
"but you can make your own choice, for I am only 
going to stay here long enough to introduce you to 
the right people. I cannot trust Armand. He 
would launch you into the burgeois set. Do n't let 
him. I was terrified he would marrv into it." 

" But I am not noble," said Cattie, flushing, and 
drawing herself up in a stately way that would have 
become a queen. 

"No; but you are a foreigner, mahelle^ and have 
no relations. Do you see the difference ? " 

Cattie did not at all approve of this reason for 
waiving objections to her; but the Dowager intimi- 
dated her. Emerson's explanation of this unwonted 
sensation in the young Countess would be that the 
Dowager, having the more powerful pulse and the 
better digestion, must, therefore, infallibly govern 
the other. 

" Must you go ? " asked Cattie, to cover her dis- 
comfiture. 

" Thank you, my dear little one. You are amia- 
ble, but not sincere. You would iiO\. ^vah. me to 
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btay ; and you are right. We are as different inside 
as outside. You are fashioned for to-day, and I for 
yesterday. Besides, traveling keeps us young. 
When I am in some strange place, all new around 
me, I forget my years. My going is settled. I tell 
you so at once, that we may spend a few days hap- 
pily together. Armand's marriage gives me my 
freedom. Xow then, I leave you to rest;" and the 
Dowager, kissing Cattle's cheek, tiipped away like a 
girl of sixteen. 

In the evening, Cattie must sing. Armand had 
told her that his mother was a judge of music, and 
also an epicure. She must have th«Jfcest or none. 
The young wife saw that he was anxious as to the 
effect of her singing by the way he asked her if she 
thought she could manage the finale of the Sonnamr 
hula, or " Regnava qual silenzio,'*'* 

" 1 shall not be able to sing anything if you talk 
so much about it. I am beginning to feel quite 
fractious." 

The husband-lover did as so many of them do 
when they try to soothe a woman out of humor, she 
can scarcely tell why. Cattie did not, in conse- 
quence, look half so pretty when she went down to 
dinner as on arriving. But her mother-in-law was 
so vivacious, and told so many good stories, that she 
Boon brought back the young Co\xii\.ft«»^^^ ^mc^Ks.. 
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"Armand made you cross before dinner," whis- 
pered the Dowager. " I saw it in your face. Avoid 
tete-a-tetes with your husband. They are perilous 
between married people. What can they have to 
say to one another, except about money ? Now go 
to sleep on the sofa for half an hour, and then you 
shall wake up and sing to me. I love music," con- 
cluded the speaker, as if she loved nothing else. 

" Open the piano and light the candles," said the 
old lady, as her son came into the salon. 

Cattie sat down to the piano, and away rushed 
her firm little fingers from bass to treble and back, 
her diamond rings flashing to the sound. The 
mother-in-law settled herself in her armchair like 
one satisfied. 

Cattie divined what would be best to sing. She 
chose one of Gordigiani's popular airs: " Santis- 
sima Vergine.^'* 

It looks so easy on the music-desk — not a trill, not 
a roulade — and yet what a tiiumph of art it may be 
made. What grace, what exquisite grace and ait- 
istic simplicity in the young Countess's rendering of 
it, and the perfect pronunciation of each syllable. 
Even with a less wonderful voice sucli singing must 
have been a treat. 

When the last note had died away the Dowager 
opened her eyes. She said only one word, "Deli- 
8 
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cious ! " and then again buried herself in her chair, 
adding, " More, more, ma cherie^ 

Cattie sang, " Vbi ehe sapete^ 

" Not another note to-night," exclaimed the elder 
Madame de Jenyay, "not another; my whole soul is 
steeped in hannony. If anything could keep me 
here, it would be that delicious voice, that talent. 
But I must go; it would never do." She spoke as 
one does when speaking to oneself. Then to Cattie : 
" When you sing I am sure you are cold in the back. 
I should have been glad to see you as well as hear 
you, but I dared only take one glance, for there, just 
as I expected, was that stupid Yolande, making a 
fool of herself as usual." 

Cattle's looks of surprise made the Dowager add : 
"She cannot help herself, poor soul; but take my 
advice, whenever you are going to sing to any one, 
first send her out of the room. She would caricature 
an angel. If you raise your eyes, so will she; if you 
round your elbows, so will she. If she goes to a 
play, we never dare to let her sit in the front of a 
box." 

Yolande listened to all this quite unconcernedly; 
but when Countess Armand turned and smiled to 
her, the Geante's Juno eyes met Cattle's with a pas- 
sionate look almost embarrassing. 

''Shall I Jite this place? N^iiV \l ever feel like 
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home ? What two strangre women ! Are all French- 
women odd ? I shall not be sorry when the old lady- 
goes. She reminds me of uncle Dan. Her son, her 
only son, and yet she does not love him ! Why ? " 
These were some of the thoughts floating through 
Cattle's mind that evening. 

Her spu'its sank. She had become accustomed to 
her set at Rome, almost all English, and she felt 
now for the first time that she had left her " own 
people." 

Armand found her crying in her dressing-room. 
He knelt down before her, kissing her hand«, im- 
ploring her to tell him what ailed her. He had for 
the last eight weeks been doing his very best to 
spoil her. Of all her numerous admirers he liad 
been the chief, her most devoted slave. This ado- 
ration did not much touch her. She let him adore 
her with a complacency that said plainly, " I hope 
you are satisfied." 

The sharp Dowager said before she lef t : 

"I admire these Englishwomen; their calm is in- 
comparable.' Here is this daughter of mine. Her 
husband comes or goes; she is equally placid. She 
sits serene as a goddess to be adored. Now our 
young wives, with their French impetuosity, make 
such a fuss; they are in fits if they lose sight of their 
husbands. Not those in Paris," she added, correct- 
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ing herself. " My beauty," addressing Cattie, " you 
remind me of a glacier." 

" In England I was accused of being too expan- 
sive, too warm." 

"Madame Lafond cannot understand how you 
can let Armand out of your sight. When she mar- 
ried, she loudly wished that there had only been one 
chair in her house." 

" Why ? " asked Cattie. 

" Why ? Because then she and her husband must 
have always sat on the same chair." 

Cattie put up her lip for all answer. 

Let us return to the day after Count and Countess 
Armand's arrival at La Gonesse. 

After the cup of early coffee, the husband and 
wife strolled out of door before the dew was off the 
flowers, of a thousand hues, that filled the garden 
with their perfume. Tlie toj^s of a line of distant 
liills WGTQ touched by the golden light of the morn- 
ing sun. The murmur of the awakening village, 
low, yet distinct, met their ears. Arm in arm tbcy 
passed through the gate leading into the park. 

"What a charming place for a croquet-ground!" 
exclaimed Cattie. "I suppose there are neighbors, 
are there not ? " 

"A good many at St. Blaize; but my mother 
visits only one or two families."*^ 
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" But we are going to change all that. You are 
of the new school, you know, and I am une petite ga- 
mine^'* and Cattle looked archly at him; and he 
drew her arm further within his. 

"You must order a mowing machine, like the one 
at Mayfield, and in a few weeks this grass will be 
perfect for playing. I am sure croquet parties 
Avould be popular directly." 

" You will have to teach the game." 
" That 's easily done. I shall take two or three 
in hand, and then they can teach two or three more. 
It 's such an easy way of entertaining." 

"I am afraid the Prefet, and the Maire, and the 
Conservateur des Forets can't be turned into croquet 
players." 

"Do n't throw cold water on my plans, or I shall 
begin to hate the place at once." 

" No, no. You must learn to love the old house." 
"Then the first thing to do is to get the mowing 
machine." 

While thus talking they had been going up a 
rising ground. Ariived at the summit he bade her 
look around. Far, far to right and left, on towards 
the blue mountains hemming in the valley, now 
bathed in sunshine, the land called him lord. Marked 
by the great mass of chestnuts was the site of the 
Cliateau de Jenpay, destroyed in the groat revolu- 
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lion, only a yard of wall and some heaps of rubbish 
remaining to show where the great pile of building 
had stood. 

"La Gonesse," explained the Count, "had for- 
merly been the residence of some cadet of the 
family." 

"It has a delightful old look. I shall send a 
sketch of it to Mayfield, and if I can only find two 
or three pleasant families, with plenty of young 
people, I shall be sure to like it — at least dui-ing 
the summer months. It must be dismal in winter." 

" I never found it so." 

" Oh ! but you promised I should go to Paris al- 
ways at Christmas." 

"If you wish it, certainly. You must try and 
be happy, Cattie," he said, with a little sigh. 

"I think I shall manage it, as long as you are 
so good-natured. Do you know what I like best in 
the world?" and she clasped his arm with her two 
hands, and looked into his face with one of her en- 
chanting smiles. 

" What, ma cherie f " 

"My own way — always my own way; give me 
that, I ask for nothing more, and I shall be happy." 

" Then be happy," and he stooped and kissed her 
rosy lips. She let him do it, and that was all. She 
was not only a pretty woman, s\v^ ^^^ ^oxcvfe\.\\\w^ 
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more; she was very attractive; perhaps, indeed, it 
was more manner, voice, and a certain artistic grace 
— ^half natural, half acquired — ^which brought her so 
much admiration. She had entered completely into 
the heart of her husband; nothing would ever up- 
root her hold. He had wooed and won her, believ- 
ing she would give him what he had never known — 
a home. So clever, so gifted, she would surely not 
find pleasure in frivolous amusements. Besides, and 
above all, he believed that she had given him her 
heart as a free gift; and, to a generous nature, this 
was one of the strongest claims on her affections. 

After the midday breakfast, the Dowager prom- 
enaded her daughter-in-law up and down the corri- 
dors, telling her the names of each of the portraits. 

"This lady with the high-powdered head, bold 
eyes, double chin, and fully-displayed bust, was a 
Noailles; the thin dark man opposite was her hus- 
band." 

" He is like Armand," said Cattie. 

" Yes, they have both long hoses. The chronicles 
of those days say she used him as a mere '^^or^e 
respecV " 

A de Rohan had a rose in her stomacher, and an 
apple in her hand; a beauty of the reign of Louis 
XV. "That's her husband," said the Dowager, 
pointing to a half-length of a man m a. periwig and 
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flowered waistcoat, with a false air of a sliepherd 
about him. There was a de Coigny, and a Mont- 
morency, and one or two of lesser note. 

"Tliese half-dozen are all that are left us," con- 
tinued the old lady; "the rest were burned by those 
brigands whom your husband considers the saviors 
and benefactors of France. You English are a 
strong great nation, because you know how to value 
and respect your aristocracy." 

"The English aristocracy know how to respect 
the rights of all other classes," began Armand. 

"Ah! well. I have heard your arguments on the 
subject a thousand times, and they have failed to 
convince, nionfils^'^ interrupted the Dowager. 

Among other marks of her belonging to the old 
regime, Madame chose to pronounce the word ^^fiUT* 
without sounding the s. 

Armand said no more. 

Cattie, with all her British disdain of foreigners, 
had her vanity agreeably tickled by finding she now 
belonged to a family allied to all the greatest names 
of France. Her mother-in-law was niece to a prin- 
cess the grandmother of a reigning king, and god- 
daughter of an Austrian archduchess. She felt her- 
self just then a lucky woman. A coronet of real 
metal, so coveted for her by her poor mother, was 
on her head. She bad, m iact^ ^-a^xv^^ \Xv^ \\Kk 
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prizes of the world, through the love of a good man. 
Yes, Armand was good; and it would be her own 
fault if she were not a happy woman. Unfortunate- 
ly, Armand had made such a divinity of her that 
she had got the notion he was her inferior in talent. 
She considered herself the cleverer of the two, and 
with women of Cattle's stamp, in order to have their 
love, it is necessary they should be convinced of a 
man's intellectual superiority. Madame Armand de- 
ified talent; high culture was sure to sway her. She 
overlooked the force of character altogether; did 
not know, poor inexperienced girl, that it is energy, 
perseverance, large-hearted ness, which must rule tlie 
world, and not the being either a first-rate artist or 
a first-rfite scholar. She had yet to learn that the 
moral qualities are the governing ones.. Witli all 
her real gifts and higher pretensions, she had not 
escaped the inheiitance of some of her mother's silli- 
ness. Antecedents always do exert their sway in 
our lives. Grandparents and parents help to shape 
out the fate of their descendants. Yesterday brings 
forth to-morrow. 

In the afternoon they walked down to the village. 
All the folks turned out to have a look at the new 
" Comtesse." The men were a hardy set of fellows, 
the women as a rule were ugly, in spite of bright 
eyes. Scarcely one over thirty \\^0l 'J*. iiout tooth 
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remaining. So general was the want, you might 
have supposed it a national fashion; their foreheads, 
too, were furrowed like those of Rembrandt's old 
women. 

The cottages were not so clean as those of* an 
English village, nor had they trim gardens; but 
there were flowers in most windows. Cocks and 
hens, and white-haired, dark-skinned children were 
everywhere; pigeons, so tame you almost stepped 
on them before they would move, hopped about side 
by side with dangerous yellow-haired dogs. It hap- 
pened to be dry, but you could see where puddles 
had been, and would be again, close up to the house 
doors. 

When the young Countess drew a comparison 
not to the advantage of France, the Dowager ex- 
claimed, — 

" I am glad to hear you say this. Mon fits pre- 
tends that what he calls the emancipation of the 
peasant, and their being all the proprietors of a mor- 
sel (the breadth of your bonnet string) of the soil, 
is a benefit — a safeguard." 

"Yes; men who have a share in a concern do 
their best to keep that concern safe," said Armand. 

" Ta-ta-ta ! You and your like have let loose the 

demon of democracy; it is wandering up and down 

Europe, and one of these day a 3acc^<is> ^w\^^x\xcl 
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will come and tell you they liave a better right to 
your land than you have, and if you do n't agree. . 
Well, well, please God I may be safe in any other 
purgatory than France will then be ! " 

" For one man to possess all, and another notliing 
caimot be justified." 

" Votes ^es un ane^ mon fil (fils)," and the old 
blue eyes sparkled ferociously for an instant. 

Mdlle. de Kerouanne luckily at this instant came 
out of one of the cottages. 

" I have been seeing old Aglae. She wants to see 
my cotisin's wife." Turning to Cattie, she added, 
" Aglae remembers the burning of the great castle, 
and all about those times. * You must not be afraid 
of her." 

" I am not easily frightened," said Cattie, with a 
significant smile to her husband. 

" But she is terrible," whispered the Giantess. 

" Then I must see her," said Cattie. 

They all went into the cottage, and Cattie went 
up and offered her hand to the old woman. 

Standing by one another what a contrast they 
presented. It was a painful one. How realize that 
the snowy elegant throat of the one could ever be- 
come that hideous roll of skin and bone and ten- 
dons of the other ? 

"This is the young Countess" said Yolande to 
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Aglae, who was standing leaning on two strong 
sticks. 

" Where 's the beautiful lady you told me about? 
I do n't see her," she wheezed out. 

" Do n't be naughty," warned Yolande, " or I '11 
not send you white bread to-morrow." 

"Ifu, hu ! so this is the German Jewwoman?" — 
here an oath. "I have no bed to lie on, madame; 
nothing but rags. Send me one." 

"You have a good bed, you old storyteller," said 
Yolande. 

" Not so white and soft as hers. I saw the burn- 
ing, young citizen. Very good. My three sons, 
little, but devils, helped. Will you send me a good 
soft bed ? " — this request always in a whining tone. 
" And so you do n't pray to the Virgin ? " — here 
another oath — " you '11 burn ! I have seen the fire." 

Aglae crossed herself, and muttered something 
that sounded like a prayer. 

"Come away," said Armand, taking his wife's 
arm. 

"I will send you a bed," said Cattie, "if you 
promise never to call me a German Jew again." 

"A good bed; soft as yours? — eh?" and here 

such a frightful expression, which Cattie did not 

understand, that Armand hurried her out. The old 

woman spit after them; \)\\t, \A\e c.t^ " A^ ^Qodbed, a 

soft hofl " MAS lieard in t\vc roaiV. 
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"I had no idea there was yet in France such a 
strong prejudice against Protestants," said Cattie, 
looking quite pale. 

"A relic of the old days my mother so lauds. 
Let me warn you against always agreeing to what 
Yolande proposes. She is as good as bread, and a 
real providence to the poor, but she blunders hor- 
ribly." 

" Does she always live here ? " 

" Yes — that is, she always has lived here since the 
death of her father and mother." He added after a 
little pause, "I hope you won't find ^er in the way; 
she has no pretensions of any kind, I may say she is 
every one's servant — and my mother counts on her 
remaining with us." 

Her own forlorn situation when Mr. Sinclair took 
her to his home came back to Cattle's memory, and 
made her say with warmth, " If niy wishes have any- 
thing to do with her going or staying, I wish her 
to stay. I know what it is to be thrown loose on 
the world." 

"Thank you, my best; what a happiness for a 
man to have a wife like you." 

" Blindness I see is a blessing sometimes," said 
Cattie. 

" I never wish to see better than at this instant," 
was the answer; " you are adorable." 
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"And you — absurd." So saying she let go his 
arm and ran back to the side of her mother-in-law. 

Countess Armand smiled so pleasantly all that 
evening to Yolande, sitting on a footstool at the 
Giantess's knees, admiring the fancy work those 
Brobdignag fingers were busy with, that from a 
worshiper, Yolande became a bond-slave — Cattle's 
slave for good or for evil, as Cattie should choose. 
True friend — yet false friend, if to guide to the 
right and warn from the wrong be the test of friend- 
ship. 

It would take many pages to describe Yolande's 
strange loves and self -martyrdoms. Once, when she 
was yet a mere girl, she had adored (for her attach- 
ments were always adorations) a creature not worthy 
to kiss her shoe-tie. She found out his fancy for her 
demoiselle de compagne, a pretty little empty-headed 
creature. The man was thought to be consumptive; 
and Yolande would walk a league in the coldest 
morning of winter to get asses' milk, and then make 
Mademoiselle Julie offer it as though she had fetched 
it. Yolande was rich, though Armand de Jen9ay 
had forgotten to say so to Cattie, and Yolande had 
given a dot to her rival, and thanked God she could 
make the man she loved happy in his own way. 

The Dowager had tried more than once to many 
her niece, but Yolande was roixiaiiXAft 2Jid.^^\\ted to 
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"be married for love. Her aunt made a butt of her; 
but she liked her as well as she could like auy 
woman. 

Children and animals were found of la Geante; 
she was the physician and nurse of all the ailing 
babies, chickens and puppies in La Gonesse. The 
only bad propensity discoverable in that big woman 
was in her conduct to flowers. No sooner did she 
see them growing luxuriantly, than she attacked 
them — they must be decimated, or rather doubly 
decimated, that, as she explained, a small remnant 
might flourish. The gardeners complained in vain, 
and in vain the Dowager remonstrated — Armand 
pleaded, Yolande promised, but the passion for ex- 
termination was too strong; and her ruthless root- 
ings-up and cuttings-down went on, whenever the 
opportunity offered. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A LEGITIMIST DOWAGER, 

The next day Count and Countess Armand were 
to accompany the Dowager in a round of calls: the 
custom being in France that the last comer makes 
the fii*st visit. On going the next morning into the 
bright little breakfast-room, papered with fabulous 
birds flying among equally fabulous trees, Cattie 
found the old lady in earnest converse with a short, 
stout, high-colored young man, dressed in a priest's 
soutane. 

" Monsieur le Cur6, my dear." 

Cattie had a nervous dread that he would say — 

"Ugh, ugh! you heretic!" but Monsieur le Cur6 
made her a low bow, glancing shyly at her, his 
cheeks flaming redder as he did so, and his large 
ears seeming to grow larger and more purple every 
moment. " Madame Armand," as she was getting 
accustomed to hear herself called, was not yet at her 
ease in receiving people without a hand-shaking, so 
she made a droll little "bow an^ ^«A, do^ti hastily. J 
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Tlie Cur6 cleared his throat and took out his brown 
checked pocket-handkerchief and made a solemn 
trumpet-like sound in it, his black eyes looking at 
the new lady of the chateau over the friendly pro- 
tection of the calico. Discovering that she was as 
much embarrassed as himself, he ventured on offer- 
ing her a welcome, and to ask questions which could 
at that moment have but one allowable answer. Did 
she like the country ? and was not the chateau mag- 
nificent ? 

Jolly little Cur6, poor as Goldsmith's parish priest, 
and yet with always something to bestow on those 
who asked. * 

When Armand came in he welcomed the visitor 
warmly, saying: "I must put my wife under your 
protection; old Aglae was very rude to her last 
evening. You must make the people understand 
that Protestants are placed by the Emperor on the 
same footing as Roman Catholics." 

The Cure got purpler than ever, his eyes glowed 
like live coals. " They are so many pigs, Monsieur 
Ic Comte; I will frighten them, I will frighten them; 
I will tell them M. le Comte will not employ any of 
them." 

" No, no," said Cattie, " pray do not punish them 
only for showing they believe what they have been 
taught. I hope they will find out in time that I am 
9 
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a Christian, though not worshiping in all ways as 
they do." 

" Madame la Comtesse is as good as she is wise," 
returned the Cur6, who thought she was the very 
image of the Ste. Catherine in his church. Nowhere 
hefore had he seen that bright soft hair, except in 
that painting. 

The Cure and the Dowager had a long tete-il-t^te 
after breakfast was over, and it was then that Cattie 
asked her husband where she was to go to church, 
" For if I go with you," she added, " it will be sup- 
posed I am of no religion." 

" There is a Protestant temple in St. Blaize, the 
pastor of which bears a high character; I will show 
it you to-day: it is quite within a drive." 

At three o'clock the Dowager, the Monsieur and 
Madame Armand, set off in the landau with four 
horses, d la Daumont, postilions in maroon velvet 
jackets with silver bindings and tassels, two men 
seated behind with great coats symmetrically folded, 
and hanging over the back of the rumble. The vil- 
lage children, and the village dogs, rushed out to see 
the grand folks go by, the postilions restraining 
their horses to a dignified trot. 

Cattie, it must be confessed, enjoyed the grandeur 

of her position; it was, indeed, the realization of 

many a waking dream. S\ie aimVe^ ^Y^^\Q>aL^^ on 
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her admiring husband. As he sat before her, sun- 
ning himself in her eyes, he looked ten years younger 
than he had done when he arrived at Mayfield. His 
mother watched him with a half -sarcastic, half -sad 
expression on her face. "What a witch nature is! " 
she ejaculated, half aloud. 

Cattie turned round, "Nothing, my dear; I was 
merely speculating as to the properties and effects 
of matter. Men are all born materialists.." 

" We are bad enough, but not so bad as you make 
us out, mother," said Armand, with a good deal of 
pleading in his look. Why should she, his own 
mother, throw a shade on this happy hour. He had 
early in his marriage come to doubt the truth of the 
words uncle Dan had taken care he should over- 
hear, but by that time, he had come to love his wife 
with all his large heart; he felt that she could make 
his happiness, if she would, and Love himself was 
teaching him how to win his cause. He shrunk 
more than ever from any of the Dowager's coarse 
definitions. 

She either did not see or did not choose to heed 
her son's mute appeal. 

"Pascal defines man as neither angel nor beast; 
for lay part, I have always found even the finest 
gentleman with more of the latter than the former 
in his composition, and if you want, to ^vAft tVi^m^ 
women must Jcraember that." 
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The smiles faded out of Cattie's eyes, and her 
voice was cold, even stern, as she said: "I, at all 
events, shall never try any other persuasions than 
those of reason." 

"Then I promise you, that you will never suc- 
ceed; — but here we are at the Prefecture." 

Though the Pr6fet was not himself noble, Ma- 
dame, his wife, had been a Mademoiselle de Belle- 
ville. Those two little letters " de " preserved Ma- 
dame Lionard nee de Belleville from being over- 
looked by Madame de Jen9ay, n6e half a hundred 
times a de. 

It happened to be one of the reception days at the 
. Prefecture, when every one who was not a. retail 
shopkeeper had a right to present himself in 
that yellow damask salon, with a hideous full-length 
of the Emperor on one side of the folding-doors, and 
a still more excruciating likeness of the Empress on 
the other. 

Madame Lionard, on these open days, took her 
seat on the yellow damask sofa, near the chimney- 
piece, at one o'clock of the afternoon. The room, 
with that stiff, unsocial look which belongs to offi- 
cial rooms, was more than half full when the de Jen- 
9ays entered. It had been supposed possible that 
the new Countess might come, and the ladies of the 
town mustered strong, ii\ t\\e Aio^^ oi ^aAifying 
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Madame Lionard, a thin dark-skinned woman, 
dressed in a dazzlingly white embroidered muslin, 
came forward half the breadth of the room to meet 
the "La Gonesse family," as they were usually 
called in St. Blaize. Madame Lionard was a plain 
woman, decidedly plain; but she appeared uncon- 
scious of so disagreeable a fact. She dressed just as 
the prettiest women did, and made you soon forget 
that she was not pretty. 

There never could be any dearth of conversation 
where the old Comtesse de Jen9ay was. She intro- 
duced her daughter-in-law, and laughed and talked 
as if no one had been present but herself and Ma- 
dame Lionard. She really thought nothing about 
the other visitors, and showed that she did not. She 
did not stare, nor whisper. One might almost de- 
sciibe her manner as politely rude. Cattie wondered 
how the ladies could sit on so unmoved; but they had 
an end in view. They were mastering every feature 
of Cattle's countenance, and every detail of her dress. 
They bottled up their wrath against that stupid Ma- 
dame Lionard, who ought to know that the sofa she 
sat on, and every table and chair in the room was 
bought with the money of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers. The Prefecture, and all in it, was more 
theirs by right than hers. . 

At last, having satisfied their curiosity, the ncg- 
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lected dames rose, curtsied. Madame Lionard rose, 
curtsied, took some steps in the direction of the 
folding-doors, and then returned to her comer of the 
sofa. 

" Who are they ? " asked the Dowager. 

" They are excellent persons," replied the Pr6fet's 
wife evasively and prudently. " But oh, mon Dieul 
they expect me to find them in conversation as well 
as in balls." 

Rumor said that the Lionards provided the one as 
little as the other. 

Then Madame Lionard turned to talk to Cattie. 

" Had Madame Armand ever been in France be- 
fore ? How well she spoke French — with an accent 
certainly; but not that dreadful British accent — a 
pretty way quite her own. Madame de Jten9ay had 
spoken of her musical talents — how Madame Liopard 
.regretted the great salon was so bad for music. It 
was just as if one were singing into a feather-bed. 
Would she like to see what a prefecture was ? All 
the hideous furniture belonged to it. Did n't it 
seem as if those two great pictures were about to fall 
and crush you ? And such a hole for a public build- 
mg." 

And so they proceeded from room to room, al- 
ways finding fault with what seemed to "Cattie very 
pretty and comfortable. 
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" She can bear no place but PariSj," whispered the 
Dowager; " and this is only a third-class prefecture." 

M. le Pr6fet came to satisfy his curiosity about 
Madame Armand de Jen9ay. By the law of con- 
trast, he ought to have been fat — the law of sympa- 
thy made him as thin as Madame, as courtly man- 
nered, prosy, and addicted to explanatory speeches. 

Monsieur and Madame were always spoken of as 
a model couple. Excellent menage — nothing, so 
gossip said, pleased the Pr6fet so well as when Ma- 
dame interrupted him in his duties. They called one 
another " ban ami^'* and " bonne amie^'* often lapsed 
into the affectionate tu and toi^ and when separated 
wrote sixteen pages a day to one another. It is a 
fact — and now who can say that French marriages 
do not turn out well ? 

" Sans adieu^'* said Madame Lionard, accompany- 
ing the de Jen5ays, not only quite to the door, but 
quite to the end of the long corridor leading to the 
great staircase. The Prefet himself put the ladies 
into their carriage. 

Armand now gave orders where next they should 
drive. " Having been to the prefecture," he said, 
" we must leave cards on all the other functionaries." 

" You need not know them for all that," said his 
mother, turning to Cattie. " I do n't, and never 
will." 
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A whole packet of cards were left on the Judges, 
the Treasurer-General, the Procureur-Imperial, the 
heads of all possible offices, on inspectors and direc- 
tors of every possible department — ^in short, not one 
of that army of officials, the strength of the Govern- 
ment, the weakness of the budget, were overlooked. 

"I wash my hands of all this," said the Dowager; 
" the consequences be on your head, Armand. The 
li next thing I shall hear is that you are Mayor of 

your village." 

" And why not ? The nation has chosen its chief, 
and it 's my faith that the nation has a right to 
choose who shall govern; besides, why should I re- 
fuse to do the good which the chance of birth has 
put in my power ? " 

"You are " the Dowager stopped to find a 

word to express her indignation. — " You are a 

red! a socialist!" 

The Count did as he mostly did, when his mother 
was ajagry, he remained silent. With Cattie, the 
Dowager was charming during the few days they 
remained together. But she took no pains to hide 
her want of affection for her son. She went so far 
as to say one day, — " It 's a puzzle to me, what a 
charming gifted creature like you could see to love 
in Armand ? " 
Cat tie winced — she answete^ e.o\^^, ''^\1 Wv^jA 



^.r: 
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not esteemed M. de Jen9ay, I should not have 
married him." 

"Esteem! my dear, do n't be ashamed. I am 
aware that the cleverest woman sometimes adores a 
great imbecile." 

" You do n't know the truth," burst from Cattie's 
lips, and there she stopped. 

"Poor Armand!" laughed the Dowager, and 
kissed her daughter-in-law. 

All that evening Cattie was dreadfully cross to 
her husband. She made him play the part of a 
child sent to Coventry — she talked to the Dowager 
— to Yolande quite pleasantly, but never replied to 
one of his remarks — kicked away the footstool he 
placed for her feet — when he closed a window on 
seeing her shiver,*begged it might be opened again, 
in short was as disagreeable as bad temper could 
make a woman. And what imtated her more than 
all, was that she could not have given any reason 
for her crossness. How could she say to any crea- 
ture that she was angry, because accused of having 
married her husband for love. At that instant, she 
believed she detested him. 

When Armand asked her in what way he had 
vexed her, she answered, "I hate explanations." 

In a few days the Dowager went away, and all 
the people on whom the Count awd Countess Ar- 
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mand had left cards, came to the chateau. In the 
excitement of playing her new part, Cattie forgot 
her ill humor, and became again smiling and charm- 
ing. Every one was enchanted with the grace and 
affability of the new Chatelaine. "Who could 
have thought ' une Anglaise ' could be so affable — 
so cordial? so well dressed!" To be sure scarcely 
any of Cattle's visitors had ever seen Englishwomen, 
save in the chance encounters of a railway carriage, 
at a table d'hot*, or an exhibition. Now, those are 
just the places in which female England shines to 
least advantage, laying aside, in general, as they 
don their traveling costume, their good taste in" 
dress, and their pleasant home manners. It was 
not therefore quite due to national prejudices that 
the visitors to the chateau persisted in believing that 
this ^^ahnahle Cointesse^'* could not be of unmixed 
English blood. 

Old and young, the gay, the worldly, the grave 
man of books, the young poet, the wise and the 
simple alike sought her society. So great indeed 
was her popularity, that she ought to have asked 
herself what stupidity she had been guilty of to pio- ' 
duce such an effect. 

Even the Pasteur and the Cur6 met amicably in 
her salon. The little Cur6 was even troubled in 
conscience by the degree oi Ma goodmll and respect 
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for her. How could he help it, when she had pro- 
vided him with rich new vestments — when she made 
him always welcome — and was always putting money 
into his purse for the poor. Many a prayer he of- 
fered up for this good and beloved heretic — " Quelle 
bonne dme,"^^ he would ejaculate — and IJrigitte, his 
Reverence's cross and devoted cook allowed that 
"Madame was not naughty, though she had been 
told, she was not properly married. None of the 
English could be, more the pity for them." "i'at^o- 
rable feinine^'* was the chorus of town and country; 
and Cattie, far from seeking for faults in herself, 
enjoyed the homage she received, and the incense 
continually burned before her. 

And Monsieur de Jen9ay? Oh I he headed the 
adorers and did his utmost to spoil his wife. What, 
though she was sometimes capricious, as little to be 
depended on in private life, as an April day! She 
was his own — she was happy. Was that not an 
ample return for all he could do for her? When 
she was older, or a mother, all these girlishnesses 
would disappear. lie knew that the warp was ex- 
cellent — that there was the making of a good woman 
in her. One day she would give him the happy 
home he coveted. 

Nothing that Cattie desired, but he agreed to — 
she had ^er studio, in which she might shut herself 
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up for hours, either painting or practicing. She did 
what she pleased, and only what she pleased. 

In general, such a regime spoils what is good, 
but the effect was different on Cattie. Her heart 
softened and warmed; she grew daily more and 
more attached to her husband. She often even went 
in search of him when she had not seen him for 
some hours. She began to take an interest in his 
plans. He was building what was intended to. be a 
paper manufactory. As long as his mother had 
lived at La Gonesse, she had opposed this wish of 
his. She insisted on the old plan of almsgiving and 
dependence, and he on the advantages of indepen- 
dence gained by work. He had now embarked a 
considerable sum in this undertaking, and he was 
grateful to Cattie for ^he sympathy and approval she 
bestowed on it. He admired her also for her kind- 
ness to Yolande, whom the Dowager had chosen to 
consider a fixture at La Gonesse. 

The heaven of the chateau was without a cloud. 
Cattie, even Cattie, asked herself how she had de- 
served so happy a fate. 

In all her letters to Mayfield there was a continual 
mention of her husband's name. 

"Thank God! " would Mr. Sinclair sometimes say 
after receiving one, — an exclamation that showed he 
had had some anxiety. 
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"Cattie a domestic woman! I never could have 
believed it," said Miss Sinclair. 

" Cattie could be anything she wished," observed 
Miss Toynbee. "And what woman but must learn 
to love my Count." 



CHAPTER Vm. 



A STAB IN THE DARK. 



Ai.L of a sudden the clear summer of their con- 
tent darkened. 

Cattie had met her husband at the midday break- 
fast with a face brimful of mirth and mischief. 

" Guess, guess, who is going to be married. But 
you never can. It is Bessie the proper ! Bessie the 
wise ! " 

" Miss Sinclair ! I am very glad ; she will make 
an excellent wife." 

" Oh, Armand, how can you be so stupid ? Do n't 
you see the absurdity ? " 

"No; what is it?" 

"Not* Bessie being made love to ! sitting bolt up- 
right on her chair, dreading every instant that she 
may be listening to or doing something derogatory 
to woman's dignity ! I wonder if she has allowed 
the beloved object tojyress his lips to hers,^^ 

"Probably he has not waited for permission;" 
and Armand bent downto'k\e.^\v^T,\i\3A,C^UAamtha 
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quick movement turned her head so that it was the 
rihbon round her hair, and not her cheek, that met 
his lips. 

" Be quiet and listen to my news. Bessie is going 
to marry very well — one of the law lords. He is 
not in his first youth, to be sure; but his only child 
is married, for he is ' a widower. Tottie says, * He 
seems very fond of Bessie; but he has gray hair.'" 

" And Miss May ? " 

" Oh, Miss May is very well," said Cattie, sharply. 

"She must maiTy soon. She is so good and so 
pretty," said the Count. 

" I wonder you did not choose her instead of me." 

"But she might not have chosen me," and he 
laughed. 

" How did you venture to think I would take you ? 
I was within an ace of saying no." 

"Really?" 

" Yes, really. Why should you doubt it ? " 

Yolande coming in put a stop to the conversation. 
She had had a letter from the Dowager, who, by 
way of varying her pleasures, had gone with some 
friends to St. Petersburgh, where, as she said, she 
was not deafened by the cry about liberty. 

All at once Monsieur de Jen9ay was sensible of 
a change in his wife's manner. Her eyes never met 
his but with a glance that pierced like cold steel. 
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She repulsed Iiis attentions, not roughly, but with a 
quiet decision difficult to contend with. When they 
were alone, either she took up a book or went to the 
piano; when they rode or drove, she never spoke to 
him but on subjects relating to the house, or about 
some social necessity. At first he thought this 
merely a new caprice, a falling back, the cause of 
which she would soon confess, and be the first to 
smile at. 

But as days wore on, and this coldness and evi- 
. dent avoidance of him continued, he asked her 
what was the matter. 

She asked, " What do you mean ? " in a tone of 
contempt that no husband, be he lover or not, could 
hear unmoved. 

" If I have done anything to displease you, or left 
anything undone that you wished, tell me." 

" I have no complaint to make." 

" Then it is I who have a right to complain if you 
l^ehave as you do without a cause." 

She was silent. He sat down by her. 

•'Oome, Cattie, let us be friends again. I will 
not tease you \^ith questions. You know that the 
most earnest desire of my heart is to make you hap- 
py. I am wretched when I see you vexed; " and he 
would have taken her hand. 

She Sung from him, say'mg, "Xow ^^^ tkovou^hly 
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disagreeable to me." The words she used were: 
" Vbus ni^etes enti^rement antvpaihique^ 

His whole face changed — decomposed, I should 
say: every line so deepened as to give him a look of 
age. He turned away that she should not see the 
tears that clouded his sight. 

Here was the explanation she would not give: 
Madame Regnier, one of the ladies of St. Blaize 
whom Cattie liked best, had brought her two young 
daughters to La Gonesse to spend the afternoon, the 
very afternoon of the morning when Cattie had 
heard of Bessie Sinclair's intended marriage. 

When Madame Armand had gone to the croquet- 
ground with L^onie and Emma she was already 
ruffled. She had forgotten the cause, but the effect 
was there; but by the time the game of croquet had 
been played, she was quite her happy gay self 
again. 

They had set down to rest in a summer-house, 
the walls and roof of which were of the hornbeam. 
Such a retreat is called a ^^salU de verdure^'' in 
France. 

The two young girls were never tired of asking 
questions about England and the English; and they 
were so droll in their suppositions and prejudices 
that Cattie encouraged them to talk. This after- 
noon they were verj eloquent •, t\ie^ \i^d ^^u read- 
10 
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iiig English history with their professor, and how it 
had made their blood boil; such treachery, always 
such treachery. And why did Macaulay not men- 
tion Jean d 'Arc ? Their professor, who knew the 
English language, said she was not named; it was 
very unjust. When their writers wrote of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, they always named the English 
General. But dear, dear Madame Armand must not 
be angry with them; for though they hated the 
English they adored her, and then she was now half 
French. 

"No, no; lam altogether English." 

"That could not be. She must be French as she 
was a Frenchman's wife." 

" I should not wonder but that you both manied 
Englishmen; people constantly do what they say 
they never will do." 

" I would rather die than marry any man but of 
my own country," said both girls. And then they 
went on to speak as English girls only do to bo- 
som friends of their own age. They talked openly 
of their ^^ petit marl " in expectation. Mamma would 
not allow them to marry for three years; but they 
liad had a proposal as well as Mathilde Lebas, only 
the gentleman had not made it for one of them in 
particular; he had asked papa for one of his daugh- 
ter8. Tbey had both seen iliievt ulea.l\ but oh, mal- 
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heur ! he was married and had three little children, 
dear Madame. 

" He would not have suited thee," said Leonie. 

" No, nor thee," retorted Emma. 

"What had Madame thought of M. de Jen9ay 
the first time she saw him ? " 

"That he was like all the pictures of Frenchmen 
I had seen." 

" But you liked him directly ? " 

" I neither liked nor disliked him," replied Cattie, 
laughing at the way she was being cross-examined. 

" Ah, you will not confide in us, but we know how 
you loved him; and it makes us shudder to think 
if M. de Jenyay had not overheard some old gentle- 
man say you loved him he would have gone away." 

"And what was the end of my mother-in-law's 
story ? " said Cattie, smiling and patting Leonie's 
shoulder. 

" Oh, she said that when she heard that he was 
determined to marry you, whether she gave her con- 
sent or not, well ! as she wanted him married, she 
agreed." 

" It sounded like a novel," put in the less chatty 
Emma. 

"It is a pure invention, my dear children; not a 
word of truth in it," said Cattie, in a voice made 
calm by strong determination. 
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The girls did not look convinced. 

" Perhaps Monsieur Armand did not tell yon what 
he had heard." 

" He would had it been true. You must not be- 
lieve all you hear, and I hope if you have an oppor- 
tunity you will say that Madame de Jen§ay did not 
know what she was talking about. She was ro- 
mancing." 

" You are not angry, dear Madame ? " 

" No, dear little ones. Shall I tell you a secret — 
a true secret? I have been planning something." 

" A ball ? " 

"No; it is something else besides a ball." 

"Pray, pray! " 

" Charades, or perhaps a play." 

Cattie had at first spoken merely to say something 
that should divert the attention of the two girls 
from the topic of her man-iage. She spoke at ran- 
dom, her heart full to bursting of anger, scorn, and 
a wild desb*e for vengeance. No accusation does so 
madden a proud delicate-minded young woman as 
that of loving unsought; and to be told point blank 
that she^ Cattie, had been marned because de Jen- 
9ay knew that she loved him! She was frightened 
herself at the furious passion which sent the blood 
in such hot torrents to her head. And yet she forced 
herself to talk of her intended ^«i^l >SX \.\sa Ba^- 
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niers went. Five minutes more of that struggle and 
she must have lost consciousness. She rushed to the 
solitude she so much needed. 

There must be some foundation for the story those 
children had told. She recollected several hints of 
the Dowager which had puzzled and surprised her, 
and Armand's incredulity of tone and look only that 
very morning when she said that she had been within 
an ace of refusing him. Yes, there was something 
in the background — some cruel lie, of which she was 
ignorant. The old gentleman could be no other 
than uncle Dan; he had laid a trap into which she 
and Armand had both fallen. But why should uncle 
Dan have wished to bring about her marriage ? To 
scheme and deceive, merely to get rid of her. It 
was monstrous, but she would not bear the imputa- 
tion. She would expose the falsehood, make Ar- 
mand know that she had not loved him, had not 
even liked him. Stupid, stupid fools that they both 
were! She covered her face, blinded by a sudden 
light. There was no shutting out the conviction 
that the very front of de Jen5ay's offense — if offense 
it was — ^had its rise in the goodness and gratitude of 
a manly heart. He had done her no wrong. 

The more clearly she perceived that she, and not 
Armand, had been to blame, that she had sinned 
against herself, not he against her, the more did her 
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heart shut him out. What right had he to ask her 
to marry him for any other reason than because he 
loved her ? No, it was not from goodness or gener- 
osity, pah! but from vanity — sheer vanity. Had he 
not wit enough to guess that, sooner or later, she 
would discover the deception, and resent it ? He had 
destroyed her chance of happiness. He had de- 
stroyed her faith in human beings. Had she not 
accepted his lies as truths ? She had been prond of 
inspiring such a love, and all the while, the people 
about her had been pointing at her, as married out 
of pity! What a flame of fury, what a stab of mor- 
tification, the thought gave. There exists in these 
frightful moral struggles the lawlessness of mad- 
ness. It was this which made this poor Cattie thank 
God, in the blindness of her passion, that she had a 
right to hate and scorn her husband, as a cowardly 
braggart. She thanked God that he did love her. 
Yes, she knew he did now, whatever he had done 
before her marriage. She held his punishment and 
her revenge. 

The inevitable moment of reaction came which, 
through the weakness of the body, saves the spirit. 
The demon that had been rending her departed, and 
she fell into a deep, dreamless sleep. 

She awoke calmed indeed, but unforgiving. 
Wounds to self-love are tYie YvaxQie^X. \.ci\vfe^, ^ba 
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determined on her course. She would keep fitrictly 
within the letter of the law; he should have no legal 
ground of complaint. Not a qualm of self-reproach 
made her hesitate. She had told him no false- 
hoods; he had never brought her to say "she loved 
him." Till now she had certainly felt esteem — a 
sort of gratitude — ^but he had wiped away all that 
by his boasting. Nor could she accuse herself of 
marrying for rank or money. No. She had married 
because she had felt herself becoming a weight to 
her benefactor, because Bessie viewed her with dis- 
trust, and that keen courage had lost its edge which 
once would have bid her to conquer independence 
by her own exertions. Oh! why had Mr. Sinclair 
prevented her! 

Poor Cattie! Every one was to blame but her- 
self. It was an awful course she was chalking out 
for herself. To live without hope, without confi- 
dence, to have all the appearances of happiness, none 
of the reality, voluntarily to do this could only be 
the act of a mind jangled and out of tune. 

Once — it was after she had told Armand that he 
was insupportable to her — she had had a fit of 
remorse, and it had led her to catechize Mdlle. de 
Kerouanne about what had passed between the 
mother and son as to his marriage. The unsuspect- 
mg Ydlaude answered every question with a fatal 
precision. 
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Madame de Jen9ay had opposed Armand, and he 
liad declared that he would propose for the English 
young lady. He had suffered enough to know the 
value of affection, and, therefore, he should marry 
Miss Leigh ton, with or without his mother's consent. 

"And so she yielded?" 

"Ah! yes. She tired of the place and of quar- 
reling, and then it was she said a good thing you 
were a foreigner, there wDuld be no trouble as to 
your family; and she did not want the name to die 
out." 

" Strange he did not marry earlier." 

"There was some story my aunt did not tell me, 
but I think Armand was very fond of somebody he 
could not marry; but that was long ago." 

"So they took me as 2k pis-aller f '*'* 

"It is not often that men can marry their first 
love," said Yolande, "you can understand that as 
they can never talk much with young ladies; it's 
a very good custom in your country, to give more 
liberty to girls, — that was how you learned to love 
Armand." 

Cattle bit her lip. "In my country, as here, 
women marry for other reasons than love, — ^we are 
no better than our neighbors, Yolande." 

"Oh, yes! I see that you are, you are perfection; 
don^t he angry with me iox aaym^ ^o\ lio-^llt^and 
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I believe all your countrywomen must be cleverer 
and better and lovelier than we are." Tlie great 
honest eyes attested every word that Yolande spoke. 

Cattie stood up, and resting her two hands on 
the shoulders of the seated giantess, said, "I do be- 
lieve in your love, Yolande, just as I do in Diana's" 
— the dog lying at her feet. " You are luckily not 
clever enough to play a part." 

To the outer. world, Madame Armand remained 
the same adorable woman it had dubbed her. The 
surface was in direct contradiction to what was 
below. Above not a ripple, below a tempest. 
Apparently domestic peace and confidence, in reality 
absence of either, — a void. 

Madame Armand talked, laughed, was more 
sparkling than ever, perhaps her piquancy was 
occasionally a little over sharp, her wit a little 
cruel; taking revenge on her heart. 

For each day Cattie had her project, — dinners, 
pic-nics, soirees, croquet parties. She was never at 
home without guests. With marvelous persistency, 
she maintained the distance she chose between her 
husband and herself, and that, without even once 
shocking or rebelling against social laws; Armand, 
and he alone, knew what a mere simulacrum of a 
wife he had. The marble before the miracle, was 
not colder to Pygmalion than Cattie to him. 
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Arm and would have found it difficult to describe 
the sentiments agitating him. He knew that he 
suffered horribly, for Cattie had taken possession of 
his whole being. It seemed somehow or other that 
ill usage, far from weakening love, has the effect of 
deepening it. De Jen9ay wondered within himself 
that such a character as Cattle's did not chill his 
affection, wondered as so many have done and will 
do, that a love so tender and true could fail to 
meet a just return. But it is not sufficient to offer 
a treasure, one must be accepted. 

Nor was it one of those situations where advice 
could be asked. How lay bare, to even the most 
friendly eye, a suffering like this ? and in fact, what 
redress had a man of delicacy, of feeling, in such a 
case? Add to this, that lie had no clue to the 
mystery of Cattle's present conduct. He felt like 
one in a labyrinth aware of the horror of his position, 
and at the same time hopeless of overcoming it. 
One day on returning from overlooking the builders, 
he heard peals of laughter proceeding from the great 
salon. He went thither and found his wife at the 
piano, and a certain Monsieur Douai standing by 
her side. As he entered Cattie sung with em- 
phasis: — 

^^ At/jourd^htd nous dirons^je t^aimej*'* 
M, Douai re2)lied: "JVou^ le dirouE eixcor^ ds- 
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They were practicing a duet, that was clear. 

Cattie turned all sorts of colors at sight of lier 
husband; but recovering her presence of mind, she 
said, quoting: "iVe lui parlous pas, il demnerait 
mon secret?'^ 

De Jen9ay glanced round, and seeing Yolande 
working in a corner, he left the room without a 
word. In the evening, he asked, with evident dis- 
pleasure, the explanation of the scene of the morn- 
ing. 

"It needs none. We are getting up the 'Rendez- 
vous Bourgeois,'" answered Cattie, without lifting 
up her eyes from the book she was pretending to be 
engrossed with. 

" You should have consulted me before deciding 
to do so." 

" Why ? " and she looked at him, her eyes flashing 
fire on him. 

It might be disagreeable to me." 
I did right, then, not to have any previous dis- 
cussion, as I mean to act it." 

"I hope not against my expressed wish to the 
contraiy." 

"You had better go through town and country 
and publish, that because Madame de Jenyay wishes 
to act a pliiy, Monsieur de Jen^ay forbids it." 

" I should be g'lad, Cattie, if yovi vrowld remember 
that you are Madame de Jen^ay.^^ 
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" Do you think I ever forget that fact ? On the 
contrary, it is always before my eyes; I cannot shut 
it out do what I will." She spoke quietly, with no 
raising of her voice, and her eyes again fixed on her 
book. 

"You are willfully ruining your happiness and 
mine, Cattie." 

"Not mine," she said, pointedly. 

"In the name of heaven, what have I done; or 
what has happened to cause this change in you ? " 

" You are seeking to force a quarrel on me, but 
you shall not succeed;" and she went to the piano, 
and began practicing some of the songs of the Vau- 
deville. How sweet her voice; how arch, how 
tender, her singing; how every note thrilled to his 
heart ! What a perfect type of lovely, gentle 
womankind she looked ! Could any chance specta- 
tor having a glimpse of that salon imagine that 
discord reigned supreme there ? 

What was Count Armand to do ? Force a quarrel 
on her, in order to get at the mystery ? He dared 
not contemplate what might be the result of any 
further contention. Besides, a great love such as 
his finds a consolation in self-immolation. 

The next morning Armand went, as usual, to 

overlook the progress of his works. Cattie watched 

bim as long as she could d\s\iv\\^\3i\^\v\i\% ^^\ire. She . 

1j 
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marked how listless his step; that he never looked 
around, but walked straight on, as a bUnd person 
would do. It seemed to her that he, who had been 
so erect, began to stoop, as one does who carries a 
heavy bui'den. She strangled a sigh. Oh ! that he 
had not married her: they might both then have 
been happy. Her thoughts were not comfortable. 
TVliy could he not do as she did — make up his mind 
to enjoy the pleasures within his power? She could 
not change herself any more than he could change 
himself. She had half a mind to give up that stupid 
play, about which she really cared nothing, and had 
promised in a moment of reckless folly. 

Most people have read the story of Sintram and 
his two attendant spiiits. We all hear the clanking 
of chains, the rattling of bones, the sweet hymns, 
urging us this way and that, as we stiniggle through 
the battle we call life. 

Cattie went down into the flower-garden: there 
had been a shower, and the earth gave up its most 
grateful perfume. The roses hung their heads, 
di'ooping with moisture; blackbirds were busy tak- 
ing their early meal on the close-shaven grass; the 
sound of hammers and the murmurs of busy men's 
voices were brought to her, softened by the warm 
breeze; the chateau ' itself had an air of home and 
comfort. "All yours," whispered the good spirit. 
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"Waste not these good days; be like unto a little 
child; be good and loving, and happiness is yours !" 
Cattie listening to the low whispers, stood before a 
tall thistle; one that she had insisted on having sent 
to La Gonesse at the time of her mari'iage. An odd 
smile passed over her face. 

" I warned him that you were my symbol," she 
said, half aloud. "I have a mind to have it }>ainted 
as our crest in every room." 
The good spirit was vanishing. 
Unluckily, she was in the vestibule as Amiand re- 
turned to breakfast; and she heard him both speak- 
ing and laughing cheerfully. 

"I am a fool for my pains: he is a true French- 
man, incapable of any strong or lasting feeling. If 
I were to die, in three days he would be consoled." 

It was the little Cure, who had met Monsieur le 
Comte, and Monsieur had invited him to breakfast. 
How the little man eat and talked ! The people 
were busy, and, therefore, well behaved. It was a 
comfort that the young girls, who were the trouble 
of his life, always wanting to go to Paris, or into 
convents, always getting into some mischief, would 
now have a chance. That paper-mill was to turn 
the village into a paradise, and all the girls into Ro- 
sieres; so said the Cure. He talked for the whole 
party. Cattle smiled on him. ^xx^sl a.s nlie would have 
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done on some schoolboy out for a holiday. She 
never could take him in earnest as a priest. 

Armand had been glad to have a guest at the 
breakfast-table. A family party was beginning to 
be as irksome to him as to Cattie. 

Monsieur Douai arrived in the afternoon, as Cat- 
tie had invited him to do, bringing with him a 
young pianist to play the accompaniments. 

This Monsieur Douai was one of those men whom 
friends advise women to keep at a distance, — 
clever, insinuating, a gossip, and underbred. " Use 
him carefully," was the advice Madame liegnier had 
given Madame Armand. 

Now Cattie was one of those persons who, with a 
pretension to great judgment on every subject, bhm- 
der continually in their own conduct. As, for ex- 
ample, she did now, in letting Monsieur Douai know 
that she and her husband had disagreed about the 
acting. 

His familiar tone of condolence vexed her suffi- 
ciently; and just then, to her surprise, M. de Jenyay 
came into the room, and proposed to be their 
prompter. 

Cattie chose to see in this offer a system of espi- 
onage, and her pride took the alarm at once. Lev- 
ity of manner was not one of her besetting follies; 
in general there was in her manner what, for want 
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of a better term, may be called an ^^ahnahle 
hrusf^uerie; " but on this afternoon, for the sake of 
piini.sliing Armand, she played the part with a mad- 
dening coquetry. 

To say the truth, Monsieur Douai behaved unex- 
ceptionably. What he might have found agreeable 
in a tete-a-tete, he scarcely relished under the stern 
eyes of a husband. 

" Douai is a fop and a gossip," observed the Counti 
when the guest was gone. 

" I am quite able to take care of myself," was the 
answer; "and of all detestable creatures, a spy is 
the most detestable." She was about to leave the 
room. 

" You must lisl^p to me for five minutes, Cattie," 
and he took her by the hand and led her to a chair. 
" I know what French manners and habita are. In 
England, I believe, it is thought that as soon as a 
woman in France is married she is at perfect liberty 
to do as she pleases, and that no fault will be found. 
A mistake. It is with no wish to watch you that I 
choose to be present at these rehearsals. However 
strange your behavior towards me, my confidence in 
you is unbounded. It is to prevent the misconstruc- 
tion your inexperience might occasion. I dislike 
your acting, I dislike the play you have chosen, but 
since you fancy you cannot dia^ Wck^ I will at 
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least appear to approve. You understand now why 
I choose to be your prompter, and you will take 
care I always know when the rehearsals are to take 
place." 

" Is that all ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then I suppose I may go now." 

It was all very well to brave it out before Ar- 
mand, but Cattie could have cried at the thought 
that Armand's precaution had come too late. If a 
nod from her could have sent Monsieur Douai to 
the antipodes, she would have assuredly nodded. 

Beforefc*the next evening Monsieur Douai had 
entertained the "cerc^e" (club) with an animated 
account of how the little Countess kept her husband 
in order. 

Her acquaintance still continued to go into ecsta- 
sies about her looks, her grace, her talents; but 
there were some who now ventured to say that 
perhaps she was too brilliant, wanting in that re- 
pose, that serious gentleness, which is woman's best 
portion. 

The preparations for the Vaudeville went on 
swimmingly. Scenery was hired, a professional 
stage-manager and professional orchestra, and a 
professional prompter were engaged. The large 
conservatory forming one side of the drawing-room 
11 
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was emptied of its rare plants, and the stage erected 
there, leaving the salon free for the spectators. 

Tlie theatricals at the chateau were talked of all 
through the department, and invitations were eager- 
ly canvassed for, and which Cattie gave with a 
bountiful hand. She had begun to feel as all women 
do who are not happy at home, that she must not 
make enemies. 

The long-expected evening came at last, and 
carriages rolled for an hour incessantly under the 
old archway. Never had there been such gay do- 
ings within those walls. Madame Arraand received 
her guests with all that savoir faire for which she 
had been remarked, giving to each exactly that 
which was their due. 

To enable her to play the part of courteous 
hostess, there was a one act Lever de Rideau, The 
farce chosen was one in which a poor violoncellist, 
to pay a gambling debt to a hairdresser, offers to 
give him five hundred lessons at a franc each, and 
insisting at the same time on giving his creditor a 
specimen of his talents. The gentleman who played 
this part, the son of one of the greatest artists of 
the day, is famed for his performances, not on the 
instrument, though the deception or illusion is per- 
fect. On this occasion he played an air from the 
jPtiritani^ imitating so comp\eXift\^ ^vaXAX^ \3s^a.\» ^^ 
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drew forth a universal encore. His performance 
must be heard to have it credited that he can imitate 
with lips and tongue all the beauties, the pathos, 
even the imperfections of the violoncello. 

The Vaudeville was extremely well acted. Cattie 
acted and sang as though to the manner bom. Her 
voice, her playfulness, her loveliness made her errors 
of accent overlooked. She ought to have been 
satisfied with the unlimited admiration bestowed on 
her. 

M. de Jen9ay watched his wife with sensations 
made up of wonder, admiration, and regret. With 
every fresh proof of talent, with every new burst of 
enthusiastic applause, a chill fell on him. It was 
a hopeless case. He could never expect that brilliant 
fairy to sit at a fireside with none save a husband 
to admire or to be attracted. He could read in her 
face how she delighted in the homage, of a crowd. 
He despaired of the future for both of them. Her 
late coldness, her dissatisfaction was, no doubt, 
caused by want, of excitement. As the piece pro- 
ceeded, he overheard whispers that made his blood 
tingle. He could not remain to witness this exhibi- 
tion of his wife, and the analyzing of her face and 
form. The sweetest notes of her voice jarred on his 
ears. He slipped away, as he supposed, unnoticed. 

It was, perhaps, well for the suee^^^ oi the i^er- 
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formance that he disappeared only as it was nearly 
concluding; for, though others might not remark his 
absence, Cattie missed him directly. From that 
moment, she had to make violent efforts to keep up 
her vivacity. 

She was overwhelmed with applause. She tasted 
of that sound which it is said intoxicates all who 
are the object of it, giving that strange fascination 
to the stage which renders it so difficult for public 
favorites to bid adieu to the footlights. 

The last guest was goner— Cattie had smiled her 
last obligatory smile. She threw herself on a sofa 
with a yawn that was half a sigh. Her brows were 
drawn together, her mouth rigid — no longer "the 
fairy," " the muse," " the grace," " the Hebe," she 
had heard herself called, but a sullen heavy-eyed 
woman. 

Yolande asked, " Are you not very tired ? " 

" Yes, very." 

" Take something — some wine — some lemonade — 
some ice ? " 

"Oh! Yolande, if you only knew how I bate be- 
ing asked questions." 

Yolande was silenced for a minute. Then she 
began, as timid as kind-hearted people are when 
they have to do with ill-temper, — 

^^It has been a charming eveiim^^ ^\5l.^ ^q\l were 
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BO admired. Such raptures as Monsieur le Pr^fet 
was in; and Monsieur Delaunay said " 

" Spare me — ^it 's quite enough to have heard their 
foolish speeches once. I hope you observed the way 
M. de Jen9ay tried to spoil everything ? " 

" Did he ? It is true Armand does n't like parties; 
but I thought he paid great attention to the play." 

" He took care to show he did not like it. It was 
downright ill-natured. He hoped to put me out; 
and he went away just as I was beginning my best 
song." 

"That was very bad," said Yolande; "but I dare- 
say he did n't think you would care." 

"You are enough to fret a saint, Yolande. I tell 
you, he knew I should see. He did it to vex me. 
It was a mean way of revenging himself. He meant 
every one to see that he did not care for my singing. 
It will be long enough before he will have another 
opportunity of insulting me." 

And having lashed herself into a passion, Cattie 
went away to bed without any good-night to Yo- 
lande. 

The good Geante cried bitteriy, because her idol 
was naughty; and to think tliat the same person who 
was creating sorrow and uneasiness all around her, 
had it in her power to have dispensed contentment 
and happiness. And all this wretchedness for a 
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slight wound, — nay, not so much as a wound, — a 
scratch to self-love I Poor Cattie ! she had yet to 
learn that the one who loves most is the one that is 
TiTsest. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LUCUS A NON LUCBNDO. 

Bessie Sinclair's wedding was to take place in 
September, and as she was to come abroad for lier 
wedding-tnp, de Jen9ay proposed to Cattie that they 
should invite the newly married couple and May to 
La Gonesse. But no, Cattie would not hear of any 
thing of the kind. She would not have Bessie her 
visitor, as a married woman, for all the world. Slie 
knew how it would be — such obedience, such sub- 
missiveness, such tender attentions depart d'* autre. 
She should die of the exhibition. 

Cattie, in this mood, was so thoroughly and un- 
reasonably feminine, so pretty, and so piquante, that 
her husband scarcely knew whether to laugh at or 
be angry with her. She read the admiration in his 
eye, and added, with still more decision, — 

"I won't have her." 

" But it will seem very strange," began her hus- 
band. 

"Not at all, if we are not at home. Let us go 
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somewhere — anywhere; but here I will not have 
them." 

At dinner, Cattie had a plan to propose. She had 
seen half a dozen people — ^they were going to Baden- 
Baden — there were to be operas and concerts — first- 
rate singers — why should she not write and propose 
to meet Bessie and her spouse there. It would not 
be out of their route. 

So it was decided — the proposal was made, and the 
rendezvous accepted. 

Cattie pressed Yolande to be one of the party; 
but Yolande was busy watching the progress of the 
dahlias, and did not like moving about. 

"I will let you off this time," said Cattie,. "but 
you must spend the winter with us in Paris " — here 
a side glance at de Jen9ay. "I can't do without 
you, Yolande — you are the only person who always 
thinks me right." 

Madame Armand was still under the belief that 
Mdlle. de Kerouanne was dependent on the de Jen- 
9ays, and it was one of the good actions of her life, 
the undeviating kindness and respect with which 
she treated the supposed poor relation. 

Yolande therefore remained at La Gonesse, 
cliarged to report the progress of the works, and 
to help the Cur6 to manage the parish. 

By the second week of Soptcmbov, the Count and 
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Countess were installed in one of the best suites of 
rooms in the Hollandischer Hof. 

Pretty, theatrical Baden — tricked out and orna- 
mented as a figure in a fashion-book, in a frame of 
dark forest, austere as virtue itself. The visitors to 
Baden are not among those who find tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, or sermons in 
stones. 

De Jen9ay found a crowd of acquaintances there ; 
among them the Duke his godfather, and the Prince 
his cousin. They were nicknamed " Vhomme leger^'* 
and " Vhomme lourd.'*'* 

The first earned his sobriquet, because he was so 
thoroughly good-natured — so easily pleased — very 
few had fathomed the reason of these peculiarities. 
The fact was, that the Duke had a profound knowl- 
edge of mankind-^the result was a great deal of 
pity, with a slight admixture of contempt. " I pre- 
fer laughing to crying," he would say — and ho 
showed that he did. "i'Aomme lourd'*'* was as 
amiable as an egotist can be. He was not averse to 
help his neighbor, but on condition that it gave him 
no pei'sonal trouble. He would have paid the ex- 
penses of the wounded Samaritan ; assuredly he 
would not have crossed the road to lift him up. He 
spoke little, though in truth a Avell-in formed man; 
he refused mentally, as well as bodily to go out of 
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his way — whereas the Duke was ready to do both. 
The greatest self-sacrifice of the Prince's life was the 
journey to Scotland at the time of de Jen9ay's mar- 
riage, and it was shrewdly suspected that the Duke 
had carried him off by surprise. The Prince had 
never iparried, and the Duke was a widower, with 
a daugVter, whose perfections as wife and mother he 
never tired of describing. 

Hearing him talk of his grandchildren, gave you 
quite another measure of the man from that which 
you took of him in salons. 

When Cattie had come to understand and like 
him, she lectured him one day, on the absurd 
speeches he made to women. 

"Ah! ch^re dame^ do not try to change me — it is 
a gymnastic of the mind that does me good — and 
they like it — they like to be forced to laugh." 

" But it makes you undervalued." 

" What does that matter — ^I amuse and am amused. 
Once I began to take things seriously, I should have 
to become a monk." 

" You are never to talk in that disgraceful way to 
me." 

"Oh! as to you — that is another affair — ^first you 

are English, and you would cry shocking;" it was a 

treat to hear the Duke pronounce the word. " Be- 

Bides you are a sort oi god-d9k,w^\iter, and I shall 

look after you like an old ^iapa."*"* 
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Acquaintances and connections were equally ready 
to find the Countess charming, and she was soon in 
a whirl of gaiety that separated her as much from 
de Jen9ay, as though the wall of China had divided 



them. And this, though he was always present 
wherever she might be. 

At a concert at which Kubenstein played, and 
Patti sung, Cattie was seated next a lady whom she 
had already remarked. Her age might be forty, 
and her face was one of those of which Longfellow 
says, " it has a story to tell." 

It was a long, narrow face, with eyes that were 
not French; they seemed inherited from some Moor- 
ish ancestor. The brows were drawn together, as 
under the pressure of a fixed idea. If thinness be 
aristocratic, then might this lady be supposed of 
blood royal. She sat gracefully, and her dress, that 
revealer of the character of our tastes, had some- 
thing artistic in its arrangement. Altogether, she 
was not a person to be overlooked even in a Baden 
crowd. 

While Rubenstein was playing, she let fall various 
involuntary expressions of admiration, and once 
when her eyes met those of Cattie, the latter was 
astonished at the change produced on that hard, 
dark face by a smile. Before the end of the conceit, 
they had interchanged opinions as to the perform- 
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ance, and parted with friendly bows. The next day, 
they met in one of the public walks, and the Duke 
and the other gentlemen accompanying the Count- 
ess, lifted their hats to her neighbor of the evening 
before. 

" Who is she ? " asked Cattie. 

"A most charming woman; remarkable talents; 
quite out of the common line," replied the Duke; 
his lorgnon on his noble nose, staring intrepidly at 
some glaring specimen of fashion, and bowing right 
and left. 

"You have told me what she is, and not who," 
said Cattie. 

The Duke was so busy with his bows and stares " 
that he scarcely understood the question. It was 
another of the group who answered, "That is Ma- 
dame d'Aiguillon." 

" Has she gained the apostrophe ? " asked a third. 

"All I can say is that on her cards her name 
appeara with a little J, a big A^ and the apostrophe." 

"What folly," said the Duke, returning to the 
conversation ; " and in a country which has got rid 
of tlie prejudices of yours, dear lady," addressing 
Cattie. 

"I have taken a fancy to Madame d'Aiguillon. 
She has a different look from other people. Her 
face comes back upon me as a. i?am\A^ax wv^," -^ 
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"Lucky it is a woman's," said the Duke, whis- 
periug. " Do n't you know that 's one of the signs 
of a beginning love ? " 

"No," returned Cattie. 

" But you have some experience, belle dame ? " 

Cattie turned her head away. 

"Ah! I am ahoGking^'' and the Duke laughed. 
" You English are not ashamed of doing, only of the 
name of what you do." 

How unconsciously people set other folk's teeth 
on edge ! 

"I must let Madame d'Aiguillon know your sen- 
timents towards her," went on the Duke. " She is 
amiable certainly, but she is a candid soul, and 
declares she prefers the society of men to that of 
her own sex, but she is ^ bonne femme'* at the 
bottom." 

As the two groups repassed, the Duke left Cattie, 
and went to Madame d'Aiguillon's side. Presently 
that lady came to the Countess, with a graceful 
cordiality quite winning. Cattie, on her side, was 
equally gracious, repeating what she had already 
said to the Duke, that it seemed to her as if she 
must already have met Madame d'Aiguillon. 

"In some previous and, I hope, better world, 
but I could never have seen you^ and forgotten 
you," was the flattering reply. 



I 
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Both ladies having rooms in the same hotel, noth- 
ing easier than to meet without ceremony. 

" I am sorry you have made Madame d'Aiguillon's 
acquaintance," said de Jen9ay, on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

" Why ? What is the matter with her ? " 

" She is that unfortunate creature, a ^feinnie inconi- 
2)7'lse.^ She has had everything on earth to make 
her happy, and she goes about the world lamenting 
her fate, playing the victim." 

" There 's a proverb which says that only those 
who wear the shoe know where it pinches. Ap- 
pearances are as often false one way as the other. 
I do n't believe any one complains without a cause." 

He looked earnestly at her, and said, "Are you 
happy ? " 

" No, I am not," she answered, firmly. 

" Will you explain to me why you are not so ? " 

"It would be quite useless. The cause is quite 
beyond your power or mine to remove. I am reas- 
onable. I enjoy all the pleasures within my reach, 
and as for happiness, I am learning that one can do 
without it veiy well." 

"My poor foolish Cattie!" he said, in a tone that 

love alone lends to the human voice, and ere she was 

aware of it, she was pressed against his heart. He 

had left the room before sh^YiacJL TeciONev^i^iToia her 
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Was Cattie in perfect good faith with herself 
when she made up her mind to show that she re- 
sented this caress? It was clear that she was a 
greater novice than the Duke took her for. She did 
not know that in so much hatred love lies hidden. 
One thing is certain that opposition only increased 
her interest in Madame d'Aiguillon. Between im- 
pressionable people intimacies ripen apace, and die 
out generally as quickly. The Countess and lier 
new acquaintance speedily became inseparable. 

Madame d'Aiguillon spoke, with all the candor 
the Duke had attributed to her, of her disappoint- 
ments and deceptions. She was indignantly pathetic 
over the disillusions matrimony brings. "The 
woman who loves is never loved," would she say. 
" It is not the intellectual qualities men care for — 
the animal governs them. Heaven knows, I had the 
capability of devotion, but of what avail when the 
devotion is not valued. Ah! how I have hoped, 
dreamed, nay — even at my age — I still dream of a 
life d deuXy but it is a dream, with always the same 
teiTibly matter-of-fact conclusion." 

Once she said to Cattie, "You are favored by 
fate." 

Now Cattie did not wish to tell her story, and yet 
she would not tell an untruth. She hesitated, and 
Madame d'Aiguillon went on, — 
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"Ah! poor child, another victim to the Jugger- 
naut matrimony." 

"You misunderstand," said Cattie; "I have no 
complaint to make against M. de Jen9ay." 

Madame d'Aiguillon studied the expressive face 
before her, and failed in undei-standing its language. 

Slie said : — 

" You are afraid to speak candidly. I always say 
what I think, and the essence of my experience is 
that there are only two classes of men, — those who 
fawn on women, and those on whom women fawn, 
— the spaniel or the mastiff. You do n't agree with 
me, I see." 

"No, because I have known a man whom to 
know would be sufficient to make you, Madame, be- 
lieve in men's goodness. I am not a very good 
specimen myself," — and Cattle's features worked 
with repressed emotion — "but I believe that there 
are good, noble-minded people in the world." 

"Dear enthusiast!" said Madame d'Aiguillon. 
"I, too, once had such sentiments. I have an incli- 
nation to tell you my story; quite a romance of the 
heart, — no startling events, merely the gradual wear- 
ing out of spirit and body." 

Madame d'AiguiUon told her story with bitter 

eloquence. She laid bare with passionate sincerity 

hor hopes and desires, liei* ^Yi^ii, ^NViii Wt vanity. 



\ 
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She showed all the secret wounds of her disap- 
pointed, ambitious souL • The fault was that of fate 
which had given her a husband incapable of under- 
standing her; in short, every person or thing con- 
nected with her was to blame, — all except herself. 
She disconnected her character entirely from the 
events of her life. To hear her, you would have 
supposed she had been a« passive in the forging of 
her trials as Iphigenia; as completely the sport of 
fate as any of the heroes of Greek tragedy. 

The truth, however, was, that in youth her tal- 
ents and her grace had made her the star of a bril- 
liant circle, had surrounded her with worshipers. 
In spite of her real gifts, she enjoyed the coarse 
adulation of a mixed crowd. Her youth had been 
what the French call ^^ une jeunesse orageuseP She 
herself allowed that she had been a coquette. " Why 
did not my husband prevent me ? " She did not add, 
that she had laughed his efforts to scorn. But all 
prestige, let it be of what kind it will, has its al- 
lotted time; and Madame d'Aiguillon considered that 
which is a universal ever-recurring fact, to be her 
peculiar individual trial. The void she felt she re- 
sented as an injury; reproaches, and recriminations, 
and low spirits thinned her circle day by day. Un- 
able to yield her place gracefully, to become the 
admirer instead oi the admired, ftke \^v\^ viow seek- 
12 
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ing by means of her pen a new sphere of distinction. 
No doubt she had ability, but her book was an air 
with variations played on one string. Self -commis- 
eration the theme, varied by lamp-Black portraits of 
those who had been her intimates. Every outward 
charm mercilessly torn from them, nothing left but 
grimacing skeletons. In all that she wrote there 
was not a description that the reader could be glad 
to dwell on. Had Cattle's mind been in a more 
healthy state, she could not have failed to detect the 
weakness, nay, absurdity, of many of her new friend's 
tenets. Even as it was, she could not help feeling 
that in Madame d'Aiguillon she caught a distorted ■ 
shadow of herself. It was a surprise to her to find 
that there was not only a Monsieur d'Aiguillon alive, 
but also a Mr. Albert d'Aiguillon, a youth now at 
St. Cyr. 

Madame d'Aiguillon dismissed her husband from 
the conversation, as from her life, with the remarks: 
"M. d'Aiguillon prefers the cultivation of his land 
to the cultivation of his mind. Paris overwhelms 
him with a sense of his own nothingness; whereas 
every one for leagues round Chamfort lifts his hat 
to him. He is well meaning; never intends, I ac- 
knowledge, to pain me; but, oh, mon Dieu! how ho 
makes me suffer when we arc together. As for my 
son, he will go into the army \ \^ V^ ^o \\\& d\ity — : ; 
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rise to be a general. But what comfort can I find 
in him ? He is as devoid of delicacy of sentiment 
as his father." At other times, Madame d'Aiguillon 
would take a maternal tone. She would say : "Avoid 
my fatal fault — that of all girls — at the beginning 
of my marriage, — I gave way in everything." The 
speaker believed her own words. " I allowed myself 
to be buried in the country, condemned to a tete-^- 
tete with a man in horribly strong health, who eat 
and drank and talked for four; and snored — how he 
did snore! — every evening. If I had insisted on liv- 
ing half the year in Paris, he would have been forced 
to behave like a civilized creatur^, and I should 
never have had my white feathers ruffled." 

Detecting alarm in Cattle's eyes, Madame d'Ai- 
guillon added, "No, no, you need not be afraid; I 
never lost the tip of a feather." 

Lord Dalgleish and his bride, accompanied by 
May, arrived at Baden-Baden. 

The Lord of Session was a little, thin, long-faced, 
sandy-haired gentleman, of a certain age, and with 
the quiet, shy manners of a student. He had known 
Bessie Sinclair during the lifetime of his first wife, 
and had been one of the manied men who consid- 
ered her as a pattern for her sex. It was only by 
some such concatenation of circumstances, that Bes- 
sie could have become sufficiently intimate with 
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any man to allow of his daring to ask her to marry 
him. 

Lord Dalgleish had assured her of his admiration 
for her, since her fourteenth year, — an admiration 
that had developed into a tender attachment since 
the sad loss of Mrs. Dalgleish. 

This was not said, but written, and after a fort- 
night's consideration, Bessie wrote her consent. If 
ever marriage promised well, it was this one; the 
gentleman and lady were as perfectly acquainted 
with each other's character as any two persons can 
be, before the nuptial benediction is pronounced. 
Bessie, too, had had the inestimable privilege of 
hearing many particulars * of his lordship from the 
first Mrs. Dalgleish. Therefore, she accepted him 
with her eyes open, and very well satisfied she 
seemed. She was Bessie Sinclair a little stronger in 
color physically and morally. The only touch of 
humor that had ever been perceptible about her was, 
when she talked of her sons, — that is, her husband's 
sons, who were much of her own age. 

May was thinner and paler; her roses were all 
white ones; in nothing else altered, the same sweet 
sedateness, the same devotion to others, the same 
willingness to accept the pleasures of eveiy one else, 
as her own. 

Cattle had not expected lo iftft\ «av^ '^^Ttlcular 
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emotion at the sight of Bessie and May, and it was 
a surprise to her to find that, no sooner did she sec 
their once familiar faces, hear their once familiar 
voices, it required a strong effort on her part not to 
hurst into tears. The good spirit now stepped into 
the place of the evil one. But she would not have 
owned, though rt was true, that their presence 
seemed to lift away a veil through which she had 
lately been viewing many things; she felt morally 
what she had often felt physically in coming out of 
a heated, vitiated atmosphere, into the pure cool air. 
Their conversation was like a long unheard melody, 
bringing back with it old associations, old feelings. 
To hear her talking to her friends, asking news, 
and speaking affectionately and gratefully of Mr. 
Sinclair, and of Miss Toynbee; even of aunt Polly, 
and many carelessly treated once, but whom memory 
surrounded with a tender light, gave de Jen9ay the 
first happy hours he had had for many weeks. Tlien 
Cattie was more gentle to. himself; she would have 
indignantly denied it, had any one told her so, but it 
was the case nevertheless, that the presence of her 
Scotch friends kept her in check. She excused her- 
self to herself for this semblance of cordiality to her 
husband by saying she did not choose that Bes- 
sie or May should think she was to be pitied, or 
ancle Dan be gratified by belicviiig she was unhappy. 

i 
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Even Lord Dalgleish, who, remembering what Cattie 
had been, had at first shrunk back from the brilliant 
Countess, confided to his wife's ear that he consid- 
ered her friend was vastly improved. 

All must fade, the sweetest the soonest, and this 
pleasant state of matters was ruined by French pre- 
judice. 

One day the Duke — his prononcke manner had 
not found favor with Mrs. Dalgleish or May — well, 
the Duke spoke sarcastically of their unattractive 
manners. "Did the English consider grace and 
affability incompatible with virtue ? " 

De Jen9ay warmly took up the defense, passing 
an encomium that set all Cattle's nerves vibrating. 

" Beautiful, pure as untrodden snow, gentle, kind, 
was Miss May, the innocence of her soul could be 
read in her eyes; to him it seemed that she was the 
type of all most admirable in woman." Did this 
enthusiasm spring from the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment in Cattie ? was it the outspeaking of some 
former feeling ? 

"He-he-he!" said the Duke, with a side glance at 
the Countess. 

"You have heard the Count's opinion," said 

Cattie; the only sign of flutter was a little breath- 

Jessness; "and you will believe it, and try to ap- 

preciate my friend, when 1 asauxe ^^om \\» \& ^-s^t^ 
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"I always judge of a woman by the way she 
listens to the praise of another, and if it were pos- 
sible, you have made more fervent my belief in your 
superiority, dear lady;" and then the Duke changed 
the conversation, in which Cattie joined with so 
much suavity that his Grace went away with a great 
respect for her self-control, and unbounded pity for 
his godson. 

" She will make thee pay for thy words, my boy," 
he muttered more than once on his homeward way. 

Perhaps de Jen9ay had expected some reproach, 

s 

some sharp retort, when the Duke left them. Not 
a word. A pain, an ache, quite novel, kept Cattie 
silent. Incidents she could not have recalled a day, 
nay, not an hour before, now stood out from the 
dinmess of the past with startling clearness. Bessie's 
fidgety anxiety for de Jen9ay's going, her watchful 
attentions to ' May after his departure. May's own 
avoidance of any mention of him, her pallor and 
trembling at the marriage ceremony, were all ex- 
plained. Cattie even suddenly remembered that 
May alone, of all the family, had not accompanied 
her to the carriage. The enigma, so puzzling to her 
hitherto, of why uncle Dan should have sought to 
bring about her marriage with the Count was solved 
at last. She guessed now the cause of the old man's 
sudden seeking of de Jengay's society. Uncle Dan 



i 
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had used her to shield his darling: he had cared 
nothing for sacrificing the maiden pride of the 
orphan his brother was protecting; he had had no 
pity for the friendless girl; he had ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed his own truth and a woman's delicacy. Instinct 
had warned her truly enough that uncle 'Dan would 
do her some mortal injury. 

She had not even the sorry comfort of believing 
that she was the sole sacrifice to an old man's selfish 
affection. Those words of enthusiastic praise uttered 
by de Jen9ay kept on sounding in her ears; praise 
that could never be applied to her. When before * 
had Cattie ever allowed, even in thought, her own 
inferiority? Was this the humility of awakening 
love? 

It would have been well had this new-born feel- 
ing been left to develop itself; but, unfortunately, 
with the very best intentions, Mrs. Dalgleish stopped 
its growth. Women are not easily deceived with 
regard to their own sex. They unfailingly detect 
where there is any flaw in happiness, where love 
does or does not reign. 

Luckily for all parties, it was only the morning 

befoi*e the Dalgleish es wei;^ to leave Baden that 

Bessie, finding, or making an opportunity, said to 

Cattie, " Do you think M. de Jenjay looks as well 

as be Msed to do ? '* 
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"Much the same;" and Cattie added, with a jar 
in her voice, " accustomed as you are to a rose-and- 
lily complexion in your husband, no wonder you 
fancy M. de Jen9ay's olive green denotes ill health." 

Bessie continued, with untroubled calm. "His 
complexion is what it was at Mayfield ; but he is 
very much thinner than formerly, and really his 
hands look like the hands of a sick person." 

"Are you hinting that he is fretting? V.ery 
Hkely he is regretting the blunder of his marriage; 
for you know as well as I do, that it never would 
have been but for uncle Dan's interference." 

" I know nothing of the kind," said Bessie, losing 
her temper. " And if M. de Jen9ay and you are not 
happy the fault is yours." 

" You had not always so favorable an opinion of 
him." 

"I will not be forced into an unseemly discus- 
sion," said Mrs. Dalgleish. " I have taken what I 
consider the right of an old friend to warn you. I 
shall not venture again to do so." 

" Do me one other kindness, Bessie, for the sake 
of old times. Tell uncle Dan that I know what he 
did, and that I, unworthy as he thought me, would 
not have condescended to a falsehood, — a base, un- 
manly falsehood, — to gain my own selfish ends. 
Wliatever happens to me, or whatever wrong I do, 
it 18 on his Lead." 
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Bessie looked what she was, confounded by the 
message, and the passion with which it was given. 
An uncomfortable suspicion, not felt for the first 
time since Cattie's marriage, of some wrong-doing 
on her uncle's part, made her say, — 

" Cattic, if any one has sinned against you, re- 
member that we are taught to hope for the forgive- 
ness of our own debts, by pardoning those who are 
our debtors." 

Cattie shook her head more sadly than angrily. 

"Pray say nothing of what has passed just now 
between us to May. It would make her unhappy if 
she thought we had had angry words." 

"It is the very last subject I should ever touch on 
with May, for other reasons." 

Bessie asked for no explanation. 

When May was bidding Cattie good-by, she said, 
with tears, — 

" You still care for us all, dear — do you not ? You 
still love me?" 

Cattie laid her head for an instant on May's shoul- 
der, and whispered, — 

"As long as there is any good in me, I shall love 
you and your father. Tell him, the thought of him 
stands between me and evil." 

The next moment she liad shaken off her emotion. 
She said, — 
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" Will you take a souvenir from me to dear T. ? 
Look; is this turban not an improvement on num- 
bers 1, 2, and 3?" 



CHAPTER X. 

PAS CONVENABLE. 

It was evident to even her slightest acquaintance 
that, after her Scotch friends' departure, the young 
Countess had lost the animation which was one of 
her great attractions. 

"Nostalgy !" said the Duke; "and it is surpris- 
ing! So charming a woman, and yet she regrets a 
country where pleasure is called shocking! " 

The Count knew better than to ascribe his wife's 
want of spirits to any such cause. The capricious 
coldness she had shown him for so many weeks as- 
sumed now another character. Her provoking in- 
difference, which had hitherto been passive, now 
often became aggressive. She sat in judgment on 
his every jvord; his most harmless remark was suffi- 
cient to bring on a violent discussion. Their inter- 
course had become so painful that he began to wel- 
come the presence of Madame d'Aiguillon as a safe- 
guard. 
Suspicion, that dead\y ^o\&ox\^ ^^a enervating 
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Cattle's soul. Painful as had been the conviction 
that uncle Dan had trapped de Jen9ay into a mar- 
riage with her, it was as a wasp's sting to the bite of 
a viper compared to the pang inflicted by the doubt 
that May had been the object of her husband's pref- 
erence. 

C attic's imagination ran riot on this theme — it 
fi ret evoked phantoms, and then believed in them — 
argued upon them as realities. She was like one 
striving to reascend a strong current. She battled 
with memory to bring forth all that had passed 
during de Jen9ay's first visit to Mayfield. She bent 
every faculty towards one point; and by this con- 
centration of all her powers, she divined, where facts 
to build on failed her. 

What a future she foresaw! With a fatal clair- 
voyance, she traced out the weariness of their two 
lives, both galled by the chain that bound them, 
both sinking under the burden of the thousand daily 
petty annoyances of an unwelcome obligatory inti- 
macy; and she wished, what all young, ardent, un- 
tried spirits wish, in the moments of their first de- 
spair — Cattie wished to die. 

No wonder that, being in such a frame of mind, 
she nearly drove de Jen^ay wild. His bright bird, 
his joy and his pride, what had changed her to this 
irritable, susce])tible, dull woman ? Many and many 
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a time did a thought intrude on him — a thought 
sedulously banished — one too terrible for the still 
loving husband to contemplate. The dread pursued 
him, growing stronger every day. Was there any 
old taint lingering in her young blood ? Her con- 
duct really looked like incipient insanity. Pursued 
by this fear, his behavior to her was marked by a 
tender forbearance that had its effect even on Ma- 
dame d'Aiguillon. 

Once, when Cattie had been more than usually 
perverse, that lady, to de Jen9ay's horror, had tap- 
ped her own forehead significantly. 

One morning a violent storm, a common occur- 
rence in that region, was followed by a brilliant af- 
ternoon. The sun's rays gleamed with renewed 
splendor over the refreshed earth. Every blade of 
grass sparkled like gems; the woods were full of the 
murmurings of the still tremulous trees; the odor of 
the pine forests scented the air; while over the sky 
floated fleecy clouds of iris hues. 

De Jen9ay coming by chance into -the room where 
Cattie was sitting alone, struck by the dejection of 
her whole appearance, asked if she would walk to 
the old castle to see the sun set. She rose without 
speaking, and went into the bed-room. " I '11 do it 
to-day," she said, speaking aloud to herself. Doubt- 
iug wiether her silence im\)\i^^ ccya&^\vfc ot not, de 'f, 
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Jen§ay waited ten minutes. She came in just as he 
had given her up. 

The Count did more than enjoy fine scenery, he 
was an ardent devotee of Nature, and she in return 
had taught him an indulgent philosophy for all the 
inconsistencies of the moral world. ^^ Donner et 
pardonner^^ was the legend round his crest; "Do7i- 
7ier et pardonner^^ had been the rule of his life. His 
conduct to his mother was one example; harsh, ex- 
acting, unjust as she had been to him, he had given 
and pardoned. But there were limits to his forbear- 
ance. Gentle and affectionate to those he loved and 
esteemed, he was an uncompromising foe to the 
mean or the false; something given to melancholy, to 
inertness, there was a hidden fire in his tempera- 
ment which kindled might easily drive him to ex- 
tremes. 

Just now his soul, so to say, saturated with the 
benignity of the moment, inhaling through every 
sense the loveliness of earth and sky, his heart 
yearned towards his companion with tenderness and 
forgiveness. Feeling thus, he involuntarily pressed 
the arm leaning on his more closely to his side. 
Cattie felt his rapid heart-beats. Probably the in- 
fluence of the scene and the hour had an effect also 
on her. She did not resist the pressure of her arm, 
and husband and wife mounted the steep path with 
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that unity of movement typical of a unity of feel- 



ing. 



I fancy we are all partial to idyls and pastorals. 
The most rugged among us have a weakness for love 
stories. Who that ever read Hermann and Dorotliea 
but has a sly preference for it over Goethe's grander 
works. There is balm of Gilead in the sight of 
natural affections to all onlookers. The greatest 
artistic beauty is never satisfactory if it offend our 
moral feeling. Our immortal souls protest against 
the disunion of the beautiful and the good. 

As husband and wife slowly ascended the hill, 
every eye that looked on them softened. They lin- 
gered about the ruins of the Alte Schloss until, little 
by little, the distant forest dwindled into a long 
wavy line of black; they lingered until even the ob- 
jects near had lost all distinctness of outline, until 
they had become like some fantastic vision. They 
had spoken but few words, and those mere observa- 
tions as to the landscape, and the robber knights, 
represented in modem days by the proprietors of 
the gambling tables. 

Cattie assented to all her husband said. She was 
too busy with her thoughts to listen or to converse. 
Leaning on de Jen9ay's arm, she was summoning 
resolution to tell him everything, to have done with :i 
clIsiTuise, with concealmeut. ^\i^ ^^^ Wtimately 1 
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convinced that whatever he answered it would be 
the truth. Whether or not he had married her 
through some trickery of uncle Dan's was now be- 
come of secondary consideration. What she wanted 
to know, what she would know, was, had he pre- 
ferred May ? was May the one he would have pro- 
posed to marry had there been no interference? 
She never took into consideration what she would do 
if he acknowledged that he had once preferred May. 
And yet Cattie believed that she did not love her 
husband, that it was not jealousy which was urging 
her on. 

Yielding to her passionate impulse she said, in a 
loud voice, — 

" Tell me the truth, here under the true open sky: 
did you, or did you not, prefer May to me ? " 

For an instant de Jen9ay hesitated from pure as- 
tonishment. 

" What a question to put now," he said. 

" Tell me the truth." 

"I cannot imagine what nonsense has got into 
your foolish little head, or what end this cross-exam- 
ining can have, but you shall have an honest answer. 
I did admire Miss May extremely; every one who 
knows her must do so. You are not so regularly 
beautiful, but you are more graceful. Afterwards 
13 
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I felt all the charm you possess -over every other 
woman I ever met," 

" And you married me from no other motive than 
admiration? " 

"Good heavens! what a child it is!" he ex- 
claimed. 

For a passing moment she tried to keep down her 
rising passion, but the next all the irritation and 
suspicion of the bygone weeks burst their bonds. 
Shaking from head to foot, her words fell from her 
in short, broken, panting sentences. 

" I thought you scorned lying. You were in love 
with May. I believe you are now. She is so pure; 
her innocent soul looks from her eyes. Uncle Dan 
would not let you have his darling — every one's 
darling; but I — I was good enough for the French- 
man. The old man told you I iQved you, don't 
deny it; and you — ^ha, ha, ha! — fell into the trap ! 
I did not love you; I married for a home, to be 
rich. I never did — I never shall love you." 

It was fortunate that the waning light did not 
allow of his seeing the face so dear to him convulsed 
by uncontrollable passion. Had he seen the lovely 
eyes lose their color, as blue eyes do in anger, the 
delicate nostrils inflate, the rosy lips grow livid; in 
short, had he seen all the outward signs of the fierce 
emotions tearing that soit \)0&0Tcxi^ tXie^ ^Q>A\ld never 
have been forsf otten. 
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An infuriated woman ! is there a sight more dis- 
tasteful to a man! The dignity, the gentleness, the 
modesty, all that which acts as a restraint upon his 
rougher nature, and makes him offer a willing hom- 
age, thrown aside. Once, in such a case, is for ever. 
Forgiven, may be — forgotten, never. 

Lucky was it for poor Cattie that the friendly 
shades of night hid her distorted face— her voice 
only betraying an overwhelming agitation. As she 
spoke those last words, "I never did, never shall 
love you," she flung herself headlong on the ground. 

In silence de Jen9ay sat down on one of the many 
benches close at hand. Few of us find ready speech 
when we receive a great shock. It would have been 
impossible for him to say what he felt, for the situ- 
ation was unique in his life. He was not thinking 
what to say or .do — ^he was like a man who, fallen 
from some great height, tries and tries in vain to 
discover some landmark to guide him. 

A furtive step forced him to take a decision. He 
looked round for Cattie, and could just distinguish 
that she was lying where she had thrown herself. 
He went to her, and without a word raised her 
placing her arm within his. Her passion had passed 
away, and left her so weak that she was forced to 
cling to her husband's arm to steady herself. Not 
a syllable passed the lips of eithct \w \\\^\» \iQ^Q.v(u.rd 
walk. 
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They had scarcely entered the vestibule of the 
hotel before they heard their names pronounced by 
a cheery voice. 

"So here you are at last," exclaimed the Duke 
following them up the stairs. " You have no time 
to lose — I have secured a box — * Crispino e Comare^ 
with Patti — allons — aliens, Madame, just half an 
hour to make yourself beautiful." They were now 
in the lighted salon, and the Duke, catching sight 
of Cattle's face, exclaimed, "What a face of the 
other world!" 

" I took her too long a walk," said de Jen§ay. 

"Monster! but channing lady, you are not a baby 
without a will of your own. Why did you submit ? 
A delightful opera forfeited for a damp walk in the 
dark— Pah!" 

The Duke had exerted himself to get the box, 
and was disappointed as people are, when their wish 
to give pleasure fails. 

"I do not mean to give up the opera — ^in a quarter 
of an hour I shall be ready — ^will you wait for me ? " 

"I am your slave." 

When the Countess had left them alone, the 

Duke, after drumming on a table for a minute or so, 

said soothingly to de Jen9ay, "It will be nothing 

my friend. This morning's storm has set all the 

women^Q nerves wrong — ^noX, on^ oi ^Jciko^ycl ^ood 
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humor. I treat such disturbances as I used to do 
disagreeable paragraphs in the poor Duchess's letters 
— never take notice of them." 

De Jen9ay gave an. immediate practical illustra- 
tion of the advice by making no answer to the 
Duke's observation. He turaed the conversation on 
the various rumors afloat as to war. 

Within the time she had said, Cattie returned, 
charmingly dressed and looking more brilliant than 
usual, from the feverish color produced by agita- 
tion. 

" Are you not coming with us ? " asked the Duke 
of de Jen9ay. 

"I must change my coat — ^I will join you later." 

"Remember that the number of our box is 10;" 
and so saying, the Duke gave his arm to the Count- 
ess and led her away. She went without even a 
look to her husband. 

During their diive to the theatre ^^Vhomme 
Icger^'* said "Confess yourself, dear lady; you have 
been naughty." 

" Why do you not suspect your godson of being 
the one in fault ? " • 

The Duke gave a little significant shrug, and 

answered with amiable brusquerie, "You are a 

lovely, bewitching, dazzling creature — be good also, 

dear lady, that will complete the charm — goodness 

places an unfading aureole xoviwSl ^ ^^v^'^^^^^^ 
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The Couutess listened, astonished. Hitherto, she 
had believed him to be a man who looked for noth- 
ing, cared for nothing in women but their beauty 
and coquetry. 

"That is it," he went on — "A pretty graceful 
woman and good. My faith, it 's a perfection one • 
rarely meets." As he said this, they reached the 
theatre. 

Enthusiastic as she was about music and easily 
carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
Cattie in spite of the fascinations of Patti's singing 
and dancing remained absorbed in her own uncom- 
fortable thoughts. What would be the consequence 
of her outbreak ? For the first time in her life, she 
felt her will was mastered. Was it fear; or was it 
remorse, that was the cause of the dull heavy pain 
she was feeling ? 

On his side, de Jen9ay was endeavoring to bring 
light out of the darkness which had so suddenly 
fallen upon him. He was really puzzled. Why, 
after months of marriage, reproach him with a pre- 
vious passing admii-ation for another ? Accustomed 
to the mode in which marriages are aiTanged in his 
country, de Jen9ay could not understand Cattle's 
horror of uncle Dan's interference, even had it been 
more decided than it had. De Jen9ay was perfectly 
under the impression tbat lie o^ed to a.ccldent alone 
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having overheard uncle Dan's conversation with 
aunt Polly. He could see no excuse in her wanton 
declaration of want of affection for himself. 

De Jen9ay paced the room in a vain endeavor to 
come to some conclusion as to what should be his 
.future course of conduct with his wife. The matter 
could not rest as it was, and yet he loved her so 
tenderly, that he dreaded what a further explanation 
might bring forth. Were all his best and most 
legitimate hopes to be dashed to the ground ? Were 
the domestic joys, the happy home, to which he had 
looked forward, to turn out mere illusions, vanishing 
as he put out his hand to grasp them ? Was duty — 
arid duty — unsoftened by affection and symi)atliy, 
to be his lot in the future as in the past ? Was bis 
honest love to become hi^ punishment ? 

Immersed in such thoughts, de Jen^ay forgot that 
time was fleeting, and that he had agreed to join tlic 
Countess at the theatre. She, on the contrary, was 
noting each passing minute. When it came to tlie 
last scene, and still no appearance of her husband, 
her heart grew very full. Was it with grief or an- 
ger ? No doubt, with both. 

The Duke pretended not to perceive her emotion. 
Wliat with his binocle and the applause he bestowed 
on tlie " dhva^^'* he managed to leave his companion 
pretty much undisturbed, and when men came to 
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the box to bow and pay compliments, he talked so 
much that the only burden of dissimulation laid on 
the Countess was to smile, which women, from the 
beginning of the world, have managed to do, even 
when their hearts were breaking. 

The Duke took Cattie home. She had been 
touched by his conduct all through the evening; in 
her present discomfort she clung to him as a sort of 
refuge. It was this feeling made her say as he bid 
her good night, " Come early to-mon'ow." 

" Ah! these women, these women! " apostrophized 
the Duke. "Never happy but when they make 
themselves and every one about them unhappy." 

De Jen9ay heard his wife's light step on the stair, 
and opened the salon door. 

Cattie did not allow to herself that she was afraid 
to meet her husband. She chose to think she was 
too angry to venture on speaking to him that night. 

" I am very tired, and my head aches fearfully. I 
am going to bed directly. Good night." And 
without waiting his answer, she passed into the ad- 
joining room. How her heart beat, how her hands 
trembled, just as though she had escaped some great 
danger. 

She was up the next morning before de Jen9ay » 

was awake, and before he was dressed she was ] 

already cioseted with Madame d'Mq,\\\llow. ^ 



% 
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Pride prevented Cattie from telling that lady the 
real cause of the yesterday's scene. She could not, 
and would not, have it supposed that de Jcn9ay had 
been trapped into marrying. She owned to having 
had a dreadful quarrel with her husband, and that 
she had said what she had much better have left 
unsaid. 

" I am very unhappy. Marriage is an awful busi- 
ness. If girls only knew, they would n't be in such 
a hurry to get married." 

"But what led to the quarrel? Is he jealous?" 

"Jealous!" repeated Cattie; "how could he be, 
unless of the dear old Duke ? But men and women 
can quan-el for other reasons. If I only knew wliat 
I had better do. I want to be advised." 

"I have no silly curiosity," said Madame d'Aiguil- 
lon ; " but without knowing something of the cause 
of the quarrel, how can I counsel you ? " • 

" One thing I said was that I never had loved him, 
and never would." 

" Are you quite sure of your indiflFercnce ? " said 
Madame d'Aiguillon, repressing a smile. She had 
had so many experiences of such affairs. 

"Quite sure," replied Cattie. "I believe it is 
worse than indifference." 

" Have you never heard of Iqvc in hate ? " 

" No, and I do n't believe in any such piebald 
feeUugs. '' 
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Madame d'Aiguillon said, — " Well, all I can do is 
to tell you how I would act myself. Do n't return 
to the subject of your quarrel, whatever that may 
be; you will only make the matter worse. One 
word leads to another, and on such occasions thg 
more words the less chance of peace. Ward off any 
discussion to-day, and to-morrow he will find it more 
difficult to recur to the subject of your dispute. 
Gain time. Keep him at bay for a w;eek, and you 
are safe. Men, my dear lady, have not our persist- 
ency. Let us go to the Murgthal to-day; we '11 
manage some other excui'sion for to-morrow. The 
Duke likes nothing better than pleasure-parties; 
he '11 help you unconsciously. You are too young 
to be known to be at open variance with your hus- 
band. At your age there is only one motive as- 
signed when monsieur goes one way, and madame 
the other. . You will bring all his family down upon 
you. One thing more — do not mortify your hus- 
band publicly. As for the rest nobody will tdrouble 
their heads." 

Cattie was thankful for the hope of a respite. 

"Come back with me to breakfast, and settle 
about the Murgthal. He will not say anything dis- 
agreeable before you." 

Madame d'Aiguillon laughed and said: — ' 

*^0b, you little coward I ^ou l\a.ve much yet to ?. 
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learn. I will follow you as soon as I have changed 
nay dress." 

"I will wait for you," said Cattle. 

Madame d'Aiguillon put her hands on the 
Countess's shoulders, and looking into her eyes, 
exclaimed, — 

" Chhre petite ! what awful crime have you com- 
mitted, to be so f lightened to meet your husband?" 

"I do not say I did right; but I will never own 
to him that I was wrong." 

The moment de Jen9ay saw Madame d'Aiguillon 
he understood Cattle's tactics. He would have been 
pained to believe that she had confided, even to an 
old friend, what had passed at the Alte Schloss, but 
that she should have told Madame d'Aiguillon, — a 
woman whom she' was aware he disliked, — that she 
should have discussed such a matter with an utter 
stranger, was as gall and wormwood to him. 

Night's silent wings had brought him gentle 
feelings, and he had done what all generous, large 
natures do: sought to excuse the beloved offender, 
by doubting whether he might not be to blame; per- 
haps he could not judge of the finer susceptibilities 
of a young, proud woman; there were inherent dif- 
ferences between the feelings of men and women. 
He even found, in recalling Cattle's passionate words, 
reason to doubt that he ouglit to consider them an 
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offense. They allowed of an interpretation that had 
a right to indulgence, at least from him. Suppose 
they had their source from some little feminine jeal- 
ousy, — could he resent that? 

He was very far, indeed; from resentment when 
Cattie came in, accompanied by Madame d'Aiguillon. 
That sight put to flight his wish for reconciliation. 
This obstinate placing of an obstacle between them 
hardened and irritated him. 

Before the uncomfortable breakfast was over the 
Duke appeared in more than his usual spirits. He 
had had his private cogitations ere he slept, and his 
bright face was the outward effect of inner benev- 
olence. While his valet shaved him, the Duke had 
resolved to carry de Jen9ay and Cattie to his 
chateau. "I shall take them to my sister: she 
shall put them in the right road. I am fond of that 
little Anglaise, with her proud ways. No; she 
would not shed a tear, nor beg pardon, though her 
heart was ready to break. How certain she was that 
she was deceiving me; and all the time she was 
dying to cry and beg me to help her. I like proud 
girls." 

The Duke readily agreed to make one of the " 

party to the Murgthal. He was sure this pei-son 

and the other would gladly join them. "No; no ■. 

family party." 
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The Duke chose his opportuuity during the day 
to propose to Cattie Jhat she and de Jen9ay should 
accompany him on his annual visit to his chateau. 

" Plenty of riding for you, dear lady. You shall 
see a boar hunt. We '11 manage to amuse you. 
Marie Ther^se " (his daughter) " shall come with her 
marmaille^'* — the term he gave his grandchildren. 
"You will like her: frank as the day, giving always 
more than she receives, loved wherever she goes, 
good wife, good mother, and an adorable daughter." 

There was a glistening in the Duke's eyes that 
was very like tears. Cattie put her arm within his, 
saying,— 

"I should be so glad to know Madame de Loisy. 
Persuade M. de Jenyay to accept your invitation," 
she added. "You are really good." 

"It is you who are good to overlook my imper- 
fections, dear lady." 

That evening de Jen9ay said to his wife, — 

"The Duke tells me you would like to spend a 
couple of weeks at his chateau, and I have accepted 
the invitation in your name and mine." 

"Tliank you;" and she was about to leave the 
room, when he said. — 

" One instant more." 

She stopped with her hand on the handle of the 
door. 
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"Do not be afraid, Cattie, of my resuming our 
painful conversation of yesterday, unless by your 
own desire. You, and you alone, can remedy the 
evil you have caused. Be assured of one thing, 
that whatever pain or grief I endure, it shall not 
weigh heavily on you. Tliough I would, I cannot 
take upon me all the suffering; justice follows alike 
on the ill we inflict, as on that to which we submit." 

Cattie made no answer. 



CHAPTER XL 



" TKA LIRA TANTA-LIEA-LIBA." 



A LONG, straight, poplar avenue leads to the 
Duke's chateau, a great white-faced building without 
any architectural pretensions save that of magni- 
tude. The de Jen9ays were met by the Duke, look- 
ing larger and brighter than ever, his two grand- 
children by his side. He welcomed them with liis 

usual heartiness. Madame de R received tliem 

with that mixture of graceful reserve which, more 
or less, distinguishes persons accustomed to the at- 
mosphere of Courts. 

Madame de R was quite an old lady — upright 

and active in body and mind; taking so lively an 
interest in all the topics and events of the day that 
you would never have guessed her to be upwards of 
eighty. It was easier to believe that she had been 
handsome, for even now her eyes often lighted up 
with the sparkle of youth. She was a devoted ad- 
herent of the elder branch of Bourbons, and as de- 
voted to her church. All through life her conduct 
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liad becu a faithful transcript of these two faiths. 
Tlio Duke, whose saint she was, had said to her, 
" You must break in that little Comtesse de Jen9ay. 
She has excellent points, but she wants taming. 
First she bewitched Armand, and now she treats 
him like a negro." 

Cattie was charming with Madame de R . 

We are, all of us, different creatures with different 
people; our very physique changes according to our 
surroundings. We expand mentally, morally, phys- 
ically, in one atmosphere, and we close and shrink 
and fade in another. • Nervous, sensitive people 
show this distinctly; but even the most phlegmatic 
do not escape the effects of repulsion or attraction. 

The other guests staying in the chateau were M. 
de Loisy and his wife (the Duke's only daughter), 
an Englishman, a neighbor of M. de Loisy's in the 
south, whom the Duke introduced to Cattie as the 
" Capitaine Shackoulan," which meant Captain Jack 
Ilowland. 

Madame Caroline de Loisy resembled her father: 
she had the same straightforward, firm expression 
of face; dark and high-colored, of an unmistakable 
southern type — one of those women with little 
talent, but a strong will and immense bodily activity. 
What she undertook she accomplished: devoted to 
her family, and without auy ^OYldl^ ambitions or 

V 
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Her husband loved his wife and his little daugh- 
ters; but to be perfectly happy he must have his 
pipe, Shackoulan's socieiy, and potter about his prop- 
erty, learning all the gossip he could of gi-eat and 
small. Noble though he was, he had the tastes of 
one of his farmers, just as had George HE. It would 
have been a marvel, thought Cattle, that Madame 
Caroline could put up with such a man; but to like 
him as she seemed to do, was saying little for the 
delicacy of her taste. 

As for Mr. Rowland, an ex-captain of Dragoons, 
you might disapprove or laugh at him; do, in short, 
anything but dislike him. He was a burly, short- 
necked man, with grisly hair, prominent eyes, a large 
crooked nose, and a button-hole mouth that turned 
in the opposite direction to the end of his nose. Yet 
with all these disadvantages, he was not plain: he 
had the vis comica to a superlative degree: his most 
commonplace remark gave you an inclination to 
smile. He spoke French and Italian as well as he 
did English; he was a capital shot, that M, de Loisy 
vouched for; and as much at home in a yacht as in 
a barrack. 

"Obliged to live abroad for my wife's health," 

he explained to Cattie. " She 's been in bad health 

these twenty-one years, — long time, is n't it ? You 

would not say she was an invalid to look at her. 

14 
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All her sisters are invalids, too. Bless you, eh 
can't winter in England; so there we have been wit 
india-rubber beds and sheets and pillows, and th 
Lord knows how many cushions and bottles all ov< 
Italy and Egypt and Algiers; and now, here wq an 
in the very southernmost corner of France, not 8 
yoimg as we were." (Here his eyebrows went up, 
" And so we settle a little more, and we like orang 
trees and roses and myrtles. Very sad case." 

Cattie did her best not to laugh. 

One of Captain Rowland's most agreeable qual 
ties was that he never asked questions, but was sa 
isfied to communicate. A high Tory of the 6 
school — perhaps that was one of his attractions i< 
M. de Loisy ': " Chartists, Radicals, .reformers, inn 
vators — try 'em and hang 'em." So said he. 

"I'll tell you what I did," he continued, sot 
voce, to Cattie, on the very first evening. "O 
Vicar, you see, had a fancy for vestments — ^purp 
and green, and pink. I got wind of it. I have 
certain number of acres in his parish — d 'ye see ? 
count for somebody there. Well, I just stuck n 
self at the vestry-door, and says I, * You shan't ma 
a merry-andrew of yourself while Jack Howlan 
in the country.' * You can't prevent me,' says '. 
* Well,' says T, *I will just try — the strongest ga 
the day — come on.' All the people, the ladies 
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fine as tulips, in their seats. *Come on,' says I. 
' This is the house of peace,' says he. And he went 
into the reading-desk, I promise you, like a lily of 
the field, that does not know how to spin. 'Pon my 
honor, he did." 

Naturally, the conversation among these old-idead 
folks turned on Italy. Here again Jack Howland 
was in harmony with M. de Loisy, though the 
ground for their being so was different. 

" What a mistake that unity," ejaculates the Cap- 
tain, with an air of disgust. " Florence quite spoiled ! 
When the Grand Duke was there, why we got geese 
at half-a-paul a pound — just twopence — upon my 
honor. Now it is as dear as Paris." 

The Duke and the Captain were indefatigable 
projectors of amusement. Both in strong health, 
with high animal spirits, they required continual ex- 
citement and motion. Each day was marked by 
some festivity. Though the Chateau kept aloof 
from the great Government officials of the town, 
there were several families in the neighborhood with 
whom they were on visiting terms. When the Duke 
and the de Loisys were in the country, it was the 
signal for a succession of dinner, hunting, and riding 
parties. Madame de Loisy, like her father, enjoyed 
society. She was, besides, a first-rate horsewoman, 
passionately fond of hunting, and accustomed from 
childhood to follow the dogs. 
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At first, Cattic only joined the riding and boatin| 
parties; but one evening de Jen9ay heard her sa; 
she should make one of the hunt on the next da} 
He went to her side and said, — 

"I beg you will not attempt it. It is rough wor 
enough; and requires long habit to steer onesel 
safely through the woods." 

" Of course, I am not such a centaur as Madan: 
de Loisy; but I do not ride so badly as you su] 
pose." 

"You ride perfectly; but you have not the i 
stinct of the woods as she has, who has been broug] 
up among them." 

" The sooner I begin to learn the better." 

" But you know nothing of a boar-hunt — there 
considerable danger for the inexperienced. I do b< 
of you to give up going." 

"I am not the least afraid." 

" Of course not," said Jack Howland, coming t 
Adding, in English, "I like your spirit — do n't 
beaten by a Frenchwoman. You can leap ? " 

"Anything," was the ready answer. 

"Then you '11 do. Slack your bridle, forward 
back — and over you go — lighter weight than Ik! 
dame Caroline." 

Cattic escaped from de Jen9ay, who saw that fi 
thcr remonstrance would be vain. 
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The hunt was a magnificent affair. All the neigh- 
bors were assembled, and every one, from the lowest 
to the highest, en grande tenue. Loud fanfares ex- 
cited men, horees, and dogs. 

When Cattie appeared in her close-fitting habit, 
showing the beauty of her slight figure, her long 
black feather sweeping low among her fair curls, 
with sparkling eyes and smiling lips, that general 
murmur, ever well understood by women, greeted 
her arrival. 

" I '11 take care of you," said Captain Jack, in 
English, as he looked to her girths and reins. He 
would have lifted her into the saddle, but de Jen9ay 
said, — 

"Thank you, I always mount my wife." 

The Captain put his hand on one side of his 
mouth, whispering to de Loisy, — "Jealous of old 
Jack: look at her," (nodding towards Cattie,) "is n't 
she a sight ? See how her nostrils quiver like those 
of a thoroughbred, and what a color in her cheeks, 
— she frightened ! she '11 go over a house if it comes 
in her way, or my name is not Jack Howland." 

It was very pleasant as long as they were in the 
open ground, but Cattle's heart beat a little faster 
when it came to galloping through the woods, 
" Mind your head," warned honest Jack as he kept 
in advance. On they tore. "Ditch!" shouted 
Jack, 
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De Jen^ay, who was by Cattle's side, said: 
"Do n't attempt it, for God's sake! " 

She looked at him with a colorless face, and said 
sharply: "Do you think I care for my life?" 

He made a snatch at her rein, she used her wliij 
cruelly, and the spirited animal she was on sprang 
forward. 

"By Gad, — she 's done it! " shouted Jack, drawing 
up himself, — "oh! by the lord Harry, I thought sh< 
was done for;" and he took off his cap, and wipe( 
the moisture from his brow. 

Side by side, de Jenyay and Cattie had taken th( 
tremendous leap. "No luck for you to-day," sb 
said, waving her whip triumphantly. 

More fanfares, more horns, and baying, but nei 
ther husband nor wife were caring for the sporl 
The blood was boiling in Cattle's veins, — almos 
maddened by terror and passion, she urged he 
horse recklessly on. 

They were nearing a wide stream, known to a 
the sportsmen of the country for the softness an 
steepness of its banks. De Jenyay seized his wife* 
rein, she struck his wi-ist with her whip— he hel 
firm. "You shall not do it," he said with close 
teeth. There was a moment of passionate, mut 
struggle-r-both horses reared; de Jenyay let himsel 
fall off, but never lost bold of her bridle, striving t 
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force back her horse from the water. Once more 
she struck at his hand — this time he uttered some 
exclamation of pain. He saw her suddenly turn 
pale, her eyes closed for a second, then she said, — 
"Let go my bridle, I am going home." 

The Captain coming in sight, de Jen5ay shouted 
to him, — " Will you take care of the Countess ? " 

"With the greatest of pleasure, — but where 's 
your horse. Monsieur le Comte ? " 

"Taken leave of me, while I was assisting my 
wife; I must tiy and find him," De Jen9ay hur- 
ried away. 

" No hurt, I hope ? " said Jack, remarking Cattle's 
pallor, and that she was trembling in her saddle. 

"None, thank you. M. de Jen9ay would not let 
me leap the water." 

" I should think not, unless he wanted to get rid 
of you. Bless you! there's a story about some mad- 
brained countess who tried it and broke her back, 
and worried her husband all the rest of her life." 

Long before they reached the Chateau, Cattle was 
scarcely able to sit her horse. She had to be assisted 
up to her room, and no sooner did she get off her 
habit than she threw herself on a sofa, and in three 
minutes was fast asleep, — worn out by the excite- 
ment of her feelings. It was thus de Jen9ay found 
her when he returned an hour after. He stood con- 
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templating her some five minutes — so slight, so frag- 
ile, so resolute, so passionate; with what force thost 
small fingers had struck him his swollen, inflamed 
wrist showed. 

He forgave the hlow as he would have done on< 
given by an angry child. He had made up hii 
mind to bear internal discomfort, to renounce hop 
of domestic happiness, but he must now speak clearb 
and firmly. He would not submit to public disre 
spect. He had sought her now to say this in plaii 
terms — to speak in the tone of a master. He ha< 
expected to find her defiant; the sight of her sleep 
ing calmly took him by surprise, and, to be quit< 
truthful, the graceful form, the sweet face, acted oi 
him as peacemakers. 

His gaze made her eyelids first tremble, then opei 
— she reddened violently. 

The discourse he had meant to address to hei 
like many other prepared discourses, w^it out of hi 
mind. " Will you let it be forget and forgive ? *' h< 
said, and held out his unwounded hand to hei 
" You have been very naughty to-day — very naughty 
for a long time." He had better have stoppe< 
there, her hand was inclining to his; but he went on 
— "I believe you have been suffering from a mistab 
— a complete mistake; it is that belief which hai 
made me so patient." 
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" Thank you for your good intentions, but I really 
am not aware of laboring under any mistake." 

"Have you, then, forgotten the scene in the old 
castle ? of what you accused me ? " 

"Oh! of being in love with May — good little 
dawdling May; she would have suited you exactly. 
It is you who made the mistake." 

She spoke in a quiet dry voice, but her eyes 
gleamed and bosom heaved tumultuously. 

" Nonsensical stuff 1 " he said, angrily. " You are 
playing away your own happiness, alienating my 
love." 

She put up her lip as he spoke, saying, — 

" I never thought men gave curtain lectures." 

He rose and paced the room to recover his self- 
control. Standing bef orejier, he said sternly, — 

"I begin to think you have neither heart nor 
head, for your conduct shows as much want of feel- 
ing as of reason. You reject the only excuse which 
could make it pardonable. You had some motive 
for marrying me; if not for love, then it was for 
money. Supposing that you have what you bar- 
gained for, in common justice you should give some 
equivalent." 

" Love cannot be bought." 

" Certainly not, but having taken my name, you 
are bound to respect it; and, I warn yoU, I will not 
have it made a target for ridicule." 
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" I ftupposo you mean to insult me." 
^^Not at all. I mean to make yon nndeTStaa 
that I insist on your behaving so that the world ma 
remain ignorant of our miserable interior. I hai 
never been used to tenderness," — ^his voice wavere 
a little, — "but I am accustomed to be respected.'* 

(yattie fought with her good angel and banishc 
him. Can it be believed that all this time she wj 
longing to throw herself into her husband^s arm 
to ask his pardon, to caress his wounded wrist, ao 
tell him that she loved him? Instead of which si 
said haughtily, — 

"I will not be treated as a slave. Let us se 
arjvte.'* 

The world of passion is full of these contradi 
tions. If there is a fatality which we cannot escap 
it is that of our own character. 

ir<^ hesitated, and had he been closer to his wif 
he might have heard her heart-beats. She was te 
rifled at her own suggestion. 

"Not yet, at all events; not after six months < 
marriage. I must have some consideration for nc 
family. I should imagine you would find it difficu 
to allogc any complaint against me." 

"Have the goodness to lay down your rules f< 
my behavior to you," she said. 

"First, no renewal of the violence of to-day. 
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exact deference to my wishes, suavity of manner 
towards me in society. I exact neither in our t^te- 
^-t^tes. Propriety, the appearance of union, will 
make us both respected, and ward off many dangers 
from you." 

" And if I do not play my part as well as you 
desire? " 

"Then it will be time to make my decision." 
He was leaving the room; he turned back and said, 
with a passion she had not believed him capable of, 
*' Look to your conduct; you have lost the forgiving 
lover, you have now to do with the stern husband." 

He was gone. Cattie had maintained till now her 
show of composure. The moment she was alone the 
tempest burst. She beat her breast, she struck her 
head. Oh, what a pain there was in breast and head. 
If she could only weep! but no, the tears would not 
come. And through all the storm of her passion 
there was a wailing voice, crying, " And we might 
have been so happy! " 

Her brain was in a whirl ; she foresaw the future, 
what it must be, and what it might have been. She 
lived years in that little quarter of an hour, but she 
could not bring down her proud spirit to retrace 
the false road, to turn again into the right one. In 
that moment she felt keenly what an immense space 
separated her from Cattie the bride. Looking back. 
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one recollection after another rose like phantoms 
]>ress the truth on her that she had at that tin 
held her husband's heart in her hand. How pneri 
the cause appeared for which she had thrown 
away. In the new ideas crowding upon her, th 
former one vanished; above all rose the dread 
isolation, to be alone in life. She had been 
blinded bv her own mortified self-love, that she h 
never considered the consequences, of irritating th 
of de Jen9ay. She had only thought of being lov 
herself; she had forgotten that another might ha 
the same exigencies. 

Curiously enough, some of Madame d'Aiguilloi 
confidences mingled with her thoughts. She turn 
from such a fate with horror. 

But in Cattle's world there is not much time 1 
reflection. Her maid came to warn her that the 
was a grand dinner, and only half an hour i 
dressing. 

The salon was full when the Countess went : 
leaning on her husband's arm. Every face turn 
towards them with a welconyng smile, Eldei 
people regard with the sort of involuntary tend< 
ness they feel for little children a young husba: 
and wife — they see in them either a representation 
their own spring, of their own early happiness, 
of their vanished illusions. They possess anoth 
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kind of interest for the unmarried. To girls, they 
are objects of intense curiosity. 

The late scene with de Jen9ay had subdued 
Cattie's usual brightness. Perhaps for the first time 
in her life, she had that languid grace which touches 
the heart beyond any vivacity. 

The dinner was like all dinners. Strangely 
enough, you bring together a set of people, all en- 
dowed with intelligence, well educated, and you get 
nothing from them but disconnected frivolous con- 
versation, the foundation of it local gossip, which, 
after the withdrawal of the servants, is spiced by 
scandal. The only topic that roused Cattie was her 
neighbor on the right beginning to discuss Madame 
d'Aiguillon's last book. 

The Legitimist gentleman was naturally severe 
on a writer who had adopted all the most advanced 
ideas of Liberalism. He discussed her opinions as 
though they had been so many personal insults. 

Strong-minded woman — very," said Jack. 

She '11 talk by the hour, as untired as that clever 
rebel Thiers himself. She has all the faults of all 
the kings of Europe at her fingers' ends. Mrs. 
Hatch-'em Patch-'em I call her," parenthesized the 
Captain, in English, to Cattie. "She's an invalid 
too" (this in French). "We met in Algiers. She 
was always poking about for information. I read 
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her letters on Algiers afterwards. How she gave : 
to the Archbishop about the little Arab children 
' The Governor,' says she, * ought to bundle his re 
ercnce out of the colony.' " 

Here the merry Captain was inten-upted by 
groan of horror from the major part of the guest 
He had forgotton where he was. 

" A woman who writes, sir," said Cattie's majest 
neighbor, " a woman who writes loses caste " (" < 
dcclassee " was his expression). 

"Madame d'Aiguillon is a very charming lad 
like person," said Cattie, warmly. " She is a gre 
friend of mine." 

Though de Jen9ay disliked Madame d' Aiguille 
he was pleased with his wife for defending her. 1 
voluntarily she glanced towards her husband, expe< 
ing to see displeasure in his face. She colored 
she turned away from his admiring look. 

In the course of the evening, Jack Howland to< 
an opportunity of resuming the conversation abo 
Madame d'Aiguillon. 

"She takes a maternal interest in my son — Ja 
the younger — a great strapping lad of four-an 
twenty. He has n't much book-learning — born 
squire — rides — shoots — no one better. An ope 
hearted, open-handed fellow, the patron of beggai 
It 's always, send him hauf-a-sovereign. It 's grai 
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to hear how he says it. He is going to Paris this 
winter. Madame Hatch-'em Patch-'em says he must, 
in order to learn how to hold himself in a salon. I 
should be grateful if you would let him sometimes 
take a lesson in yours. He 's a good boy — no vice 
in him — and somehow, I have a prejudice in favor 
of my own country women." 

Cattie said, kindly, " Indeed I shall be glad to see 
him; and very glad always to see you." 

Jack said, " Thank you." 

He was looking down at his very smart evening 
boots. He observed to three or four different peo- 
ple that evening, indicating Cattie, — "Charming 
creature! charming creature!" And to de Jen9ay 
himself he said, — "You are the luckiest fellow in 
the world. How she sings, and rides, and steps — 
and so gentle I " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

AN OLD LADY OT THK COURT OF CHABLES X, 

Madame db R watched her with curiosit; 

and interest. There is no accounting for the likinj 
that some very imperfect people' excite; now th 
Duke and his sister thought Cattie faulty enoug 
but tlieir hearts warmed towards her. 

" She is truthful," said the Duke. 

Madame de R smiled. " On the contrary, 

deceitful little puss; she loves Armand." 

The Duke opened his big eyes very wide. " Sh 
treats him like a dog, I know she does," said he. 

" That proves nothing, or rather everything." 

" I wonder why women were made so incompri 
hensible," ejaculated the Duke. 

" To interest men to guess the riddle," was tl 
answer. " Let these two unconfessed lovers alon« 
at present they are two instruments out of tun< 
but they will come to be in unison one of thet 
days." 

If Madame de R had come to this conclusioi 
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it was more than Cattie had done. She compre- 
hended herself less every day. Why was she so 
distraught ? why, whatever she was doing, wherever 
she was, so restless and excited? Everything 
brought her suffering; she never read, nor gave her- 
self to music or drawing — it all seemed so hollow, 
senseless. From her dressing-room windows there 
was a fine view of the ocean. Of an afternoon, 
when she went to dress for dinner, she would linger, 
watching the white-crested waves toppling over each 
other, sobbing and dashing themselves into spray on 
the beach ; and in pretty contrast files of quiet cattle 
wending their way home over the hard yellow sands. 
She would think of another sea, another shore, and 
sigh, and wonder how it would all end. 

After that boar-hunt she was more ill at ease than 
ever. She did poignantly regret her violence. Had 
not her husband's conduct, from the day she had 
told him she did not love him, been perfect ? Not 
a reproach nor a complaint had passed his lips. He 
Lad treated her with chivalrous deference alike 
when they were alone or in society. What was it 
that was always urging her even to insult him? 
How would it end ? how must it end ? 

Every one was charmed by her vivacity, her wil- 
lingness to be pleased — none dreaming that Cattie's 
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smiles were as much put on for society as her pretty 
dresses. 

She addicted herself more and more to Madame d( 
R 's society. 

One day, they were alone together, the elde: 
lady in bed, and the younger pretending to work a 

the fashionable daraing of net. Madame de R 

had been overfatigued by the dinner, and had no 
risen the next morning, and Cattie had asked pe] 
mission to see her — a permission cheerfully accordei 
" A trifle overdone in body, my dear Comtesse — ^n 
wonder at eighty-six — but I am quite able to tall 
and enjoy your society. There, take my favoril 
chair in the window, and tell me what you think < 
my view on the sea and its far-off horizon." 

"I am not fond of the sea," said Cattie, with 
shiver, and coming to the side of the bed. 

" And J love it in all its moods, whether it sobs ' 
thunders on the beach, it has a language I und€ 
stand; it reminds me of that great Power, wl 
ruleth all nature, and brings good out of evil. Th 
is a belief which has comforted me all through Hi 
comforts me now, and makes me ready to go wh 
I shall be called." 

Cattie knew that this hopeful old lady had se 
many bitter days. She had lost her only son 
some obscure skirmish in la Vendee, whither he h; 
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accompanied the Duchesse de Berri; her husband 
had dissipated a large fortune, leaving her dependent 
on her brother; she had witnessed the downfall of 
the Bourbons, for whom she had a passionate loy- 
alty; every one of her hopes had been blighted, and 
yet she was cheerful, encouraging, consoling, en- 
livening all with whom she came in contact. 

In every part of the good lady's room were relics 
of the past. On either side of the chimney were 
two portraits, one of the son she had lost, and an- 
other of a lady in widow's weeds. " That was my 
Armand," she said, "he and his cousin, your hus- 
band, were both named after the Duke; that other, 
Madame left me as a souvenir, when she went into 
exile." The female face was a very sweet one. 

" I did not think the Duchesse de Berri had been 
so nice looking; I heard that she squinted." 

"She was not pretty, but very winning; with a 
gracefulness which is more than beauty." 

" Was the Duke fond of her ? " 

"Yes; they were a very friendly couple; he 
always showed her marked attention." 

"I suppose that is all that princesses can hope 
for?" 

"Royalty, dear lady, may control but does not 
vanquish human feelings. Queens suffer from the 
neglect of their husbands as much as ordinary 
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women do, perhaps more; for their position debai^ 
them from asking or receiving sympathy." 

" Sympathy is the thing of all others I detest. T< 
be pitied would make me mad," said Cattie. 

Madame de R looked up rather astonished a 

this vehemence. "You have no experience yet o 
suffering, dear Countess." 

"More than you imagine, Madame; but tell m 
about the Court: how do they amuse themselves 
Do they ever talk nonsense as other people do ? " 

" Quite so. I remember our all being more prt 
occupied with a masked ball that Madame was i 
give than about the expedition to Spain. Thei 
were to be four quadrilles, French, Austrian, Spa: 
ish and Italian. I was to be the Princess des Ursh 
in black velvet covered vrith diamonds; Madan 
was to lend me her tiara. The Duke was to be n 
partner, Philip; but I never wore my dress." 

" Why ? " 

"I took scarlet fever, and so I missed the ba 
and not long after came the Duke de Berri's assj 
sination. We had all considered the little Duchee 
merely as ^ delightful child up to that period; th 
she showed the courage latent in her, and her resi 
nation was beautiful." 

" You will think me very hard-hearted," said Cj 
tie with a smile that was not joyous, " but I am r 
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a believer in resignation. When people are resigned 
it is then they do n't much care. I know I never 
should have a scrap if I met with such a misfortune; 
I mean if some one I loved were to die." 

" But she did suffer, though she was both cour- 
ageous and resigned." 

"Oh! dear Madame; and she married again!" 
" Yes, hearts revive as the year does." 
Cattie shook her head. The old lady laid her 
thin wrinkled hand on Cattle's soft dimpled one. 

" Do you see the contrast ? when these rosy-tipped 
fingers shall become like my claws, you will have 
learned the science of life, of which you are only 
beginning to spell the first words. You have some 
secret pain that you will not tell; it is common, you 
know, to suppose we have a malady, which a well- 
skilled physician assures you is a mere fancy." 

For an instant Cattie was inclined to make a 
confession, or rather to pour out her griefs, but she 

shrunk from the effort. Madame de R might 

not believe her — understand her. Besides, when 
she thought of clothing her complaint against her 
husband in words, it sounded foolish. And then 
what did eptirely close her heart was the dread of 

Madame de R inducing some declaration from 

de Jen9ay, which beforehand she knew she should 
not believe. 
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"So you have decided against making me your 

confessor," said Madame de R , who had been 

studying Cattie's expressive face, and who had per- 
ceived the muscles tighten as they do when we take 
a resolution. " May I venture to explain to you why 
you shut up your trouble in your own bosom ? " 

Cattie answered " Yes." 

"Because, though you already doubt you are 
right, you are not prepared to avow you are wrong. 
We may never meet again; my time here must b© 
short; well, ma cherie^ my eighty-six years have 
taught me this, that duty must be the rule, and 
affection the sweetener of our lives. There is a re- 
tributive justice in this world — we get what we give 
— if we make suffer, we shall be made to suffer, 
The one who loves most is happiest." 

Cattie sat motionless awhile, then threw her arms 
round the old lady's neck and kissed her. Raising 
her head, she asked, — 

" Was Charles X. a good or bad man ? or was h( 

only silly?" Seeing Madame de R 's surprise 

she added " Do n't let us talk any more of me. Tel 
me, do you believe he plotted against Marie An 
toinette ? " 

A deep . flush overspread Madame de Re ' 

face; her eyes emitted a flame. "A malicious false 
hood, that I have often heard before. There neve 
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was a worthier man, nor a better-intentioned king. 
Those about him, who were not traitors, were ob- 
stinate, blinded retrogades. He did not wish to 
sign those ordonnances; he was overpersuaded; be- 
sides, there was a clause in the charte^ empowering 
him to do what he did. My poor country! the 
towns at the foot of Vesuvius are not more in danger 
of destruction than you are I" 

" But everybody says France never was so pros- 
perous." 

What unlimited contempt Madame de R 's 

face expressed. 

"Prosperous! struggle within! menace without! a 
parvenu ruler — a parvenu court — all tail, no head. 
Prosperous! how can any country prosper, which 
lifts the sword against the Lord's anointed! " 

Madame de R 's passion was short lived; she 

said, — 

"Excuse an old woman's warmth in the cause of 
the fallen." 

"You almost convert me," answered Cattie. 

"Be converted, my dear; night and moniing I 
thank God that none of my blood have ever com- 
promised themselves with any of these upstart 
Governments. Armand has, I know, different ideas 
from those of his kindred; he believes that tlie 
oppression exercised by the nobles, by his class, 
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brought about all the horrors of our revolution. 
Nevertheless he has refrained from any act of deser- 
tion. I bless him, and he will be blessed for having 
respected the sentiments of his family." 

The old lady, somewhat fatigued by the anima- 
tion of the conversation, presently sunk into a light 
slumber. 

Cattie went softly to the window, thinking ho\^ 
strangely her lot had been cast, comparing those 
days when she and her mother had been wanderers 
so full of anxiety for the future and the present 
when she found herseK the cherished guest anc 
relation of personages who had played their part ii 
one of the greatest courts of Europe. How far awa^ 
seemed those young days! Would she like to g( 
back, be again the Cattie of Mayfield? Thought 
with its lightning rapidity, brought before her aun 
Polly, establishing a comparison between Mrs. John 

son and Madame de R . What utterly differeni 

ideas governed the lives of the two! they were ai 
unlike as might be the beings of different planets 
At that instant Cattie recognized what a funda 
mental change had been effected in herself, hoT< 
quickly she had become disused to her former mod< 
of life. It was a curious study she had entered on 
She recalled with a faint smile the anxieties and in- 
dustries of the Sinclair girls and herself, wliat an 
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important affair the arranging the winter and sum- 
mer garments had been ; how they had discussed the 
trimming of a bonnet; how vividly she recalled 
uncle Dan's anger at her having cut his Times into 
a pattern, the source, she believed, of his dislike of 
her, and perhaps the first step towards her marriage. 

She was roused from this comparing of notes by a 
sudden flash of lightning, followed by a clap of 
thunder and a sudden angry roaring of the sea. 
Without any respect for Madame de R 's slum- 
bers, Cattie rang the bell. 

"Are the gentlemen come home?" she asked of 
the servant. No; they were not. To the next ques- 
tion the answer was, — "Yes, M. de Jenyay had ac- 
companied M. de Loisy and le Capitaine in the boat, 
Madame de Loisy and the Duke were riding." 

"I cannot see any boat," said Cattie to Madame 
deR -. 

" They probably landed when they saw the likeli- 
hood of a storm." 

"Where?" 

Madame de R , knowing that Cattie was igno- 
rant of the localities, gave some name at random. 

" I do n't think you need be alaraied, dear lady." 

"Oil ! I never fancy evils." And Cattie, to show 
her indifference, went to the piano, beginning to 
play a waltz of Chopin. In a minute she stopped. 
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" I have forgotten it, I must go and look for the 
music." She ran upstairs to the balcony outside of 
tlie rooms in the right-hand turret. There, regard- 
less of rain and wind, and thunder and lightning, 
she stood striving to descry any boat laboring on 
the sea. At last she did catch sight of a black 
speck. Every time it disappeared in the trough oi 
the waves, she uttered a cry, unheard in the wild 
tumult of the elements — a cry that was the utterance 
of remorse; it meant, — "Oh! if I had only nevei 
struck him; if he had forgiven me! " 

The speck grew larger and larger; she could sei 
figures in it. Just then she heard voices below 
She distinguished first Captain Jack's loud tones 
then she heard her husband and M. de Loisy giving 
orders. She must not be discovered as she was; i 
would be too absurd. Her late agony was merger 
in a dread of appearing ridiculously sentimental 
She rushed away to her dressing-room, locking hei 
self in. 

Madame de R had got up to meet the ger 

tlemen, who, as she had conjectured, had observe 
in time the threatening weather, and had landed in 
little bay about a league distant from the chateai 
They were wet to the skin, but the good lady wa 
too eager a peacemaker to mind de Jen9ay's drij 
ping coat. 
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"Go to her at once, she is upstairs; she has been 
half wild with terror." Seeing him hesitate, she 
added, — " On my word of honor." 

De Jen9ay sought his wife, but the dressing-room 
door was closed against him. 

" I have come to say we are all safe," he called 
out. 

" Very well," was all the answer he received. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

NO CHANGE FOE THE BETTEE. 

In the last week of November the de Jen9ay8 
went to Paris. The Duke's chateau was near only 
to one of the minor railway stations, and the de 
Jen9ays found 'the coupe already occupied, and, in- 
deed, no place to be had but in a carriage where 
there was a lady and a gentleman already seated, 
an English couple, their nationality visible at the 
first glance. The wife was lying, covered with 
shawls, full length on a sofa improvised by means 
of horse-bands and sticks, fitting between the two 
opposite seats. There was no imagination in her 
case. Her large bright eyes, her singular paleness, 
witnessed to the reality of her suffering. She 
seemed about- Cattle's age. 

"With that na'ivet6 which characterizes British 
travelers as to the French not understanding En- 
glish, the lady said, — 

" How tiresome! I hope no one else will come 
in." 
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" You shall not be disturbed, my darling," replied 
the husband, " I will pay at once for the extra seat." 
And then he busied himself with her shawls, doing 
so as a mere outward sign of anxious love, for they 
needed no arranging. She looked up at him smil- 
ing, and then turned her face towards his protecting 
arm, closed her eyes, and was soon again asleep. 
She must have been a pretty creature once, when 
her cheeks were rounder and less colorless; per- 
haps, though, not more interesting. She slept as 
confidingly as a child, giving the impression that 
even in slumber she was aware of the strong tender 
protection sheltering her. 

Cattie fancied she saw in her countiywoman a 
likeness to May, and further fancied this was the 
reason of the interest with which her husband 
glanced towards the invalid. She felt sure that 
when he spoke to the guard he had given the man 
money to induce him not to put any other persons 
into their carriage. De Jenyay had detected no 
likeness to May, but his whole heart had gone put to 
greet this picture of pure conjugal union. In truth, 
he envied the husband. 

When they reached Paris, the Count offered to 
assist the Englishman in lifting the invalid out of 
the carriage. 

" Thank you," was the answer, in a courteous tone, 
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and in good French; "but she is accustomed only 
to me. She says I am a tolerably clever nurse," and 
he smiled quite proudly. 

I think Cattie on her side envied the wife, and 
would have given much to be so tenderly lifted, to 
have her head patted, and to have been spoken to 
by de Jen9ay in that voice, which strove to hide its 
lovingness under a semblance of joking. 

This poor Countess of ours was on the road to 
discover that she had been playing with edged* tools. 

« 

Love is a dangerous foe, and a still more dangerous 
playfellow, for once affronted he rarely returns: and 
this was an idea and a fear that was beginning to 
take hold of the wife of Armand de Jen9ay. 

That English couple recalled to her, by some 

curious association of ideas, Madame de R 'g 

words, — "the matter is not to be loved, but to love: 
the one who loves most is the happiest." She wag 
struck to the heart by the change of expression ii 
de Jen9ay's face as he turned towards her, after a 
friendly leave taking of the English husband and 
wife. His eyes, as they met hers, lost the bright 
look of interest and respect with which they had 
rested on the gentle invalid — they appeared, wher 
they rested on her, to dim and harden. 

Cattie sat motionless in the carriage that tooi 
them to the Hotel de Jen jay, situated in the Fau- 
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boTirg St. Germain, in which the Dowager had 
allotted to her son on his marriage the suite of apart- 
ments on the first floor. They were expected, and 
found everything prepared for their arrival, but 
there began and ended her welcome. Iler husband's 
indifference of look and manner wounded her to the 
quick. She submitted patiently to all Mdlle. Fran- 
cine's exigencies because her thoughts were else- 
where. 

Montesquieu says, "Passion makes us feel but 
never see clearly;" and this was exactly Cattle's 
case. She did not, and never had yet understood 
the character of the man she had married. His un- 
demonstrativeness was peculiarly irritating to one of 
her eager temperament. She never guessed thfit, 
because he was sensitive, he was shy of expressing 
what he felt; that all his life he had been forced, 
by want of sympathy in those nearest to him in 
blood, to conceal his sentiments; that he was silent 
to avoid making society his confidant. How could^ 
she understand this quiet character, shrinking from 
struggle as from something degrading, when she 
was ready to fling herself against any obstacle at 
the risk of being dashed to atoms ? 

She had worked herself up to a high pitch of ex- 
asperation when she joined de Jen 9 ay in the dining- 
room. He met her flashing glances with a stead- 
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iness that discomposed her; she might look but 
could not speak while the servants were in the room. 
Immediately coffee had been served he left the 
room, saying, " I have letters to write." 

What a wretched evening she passed! 

At breakfast next morning he mentioned that he 
had heard from his mother, and from Yolande, 
speaking in the tone and with the manner he would 
have done to an acquaintance. 

"I suppose I may invite Mademoiselle dc 
Kerouanne to come and stay here with me," said 
Cattie. 

" Certainly." 

" She will be useful to us as a screen," she wem 
on. De Jen9ay taking no notice of the innuendo 
said, — 

" Will you write to her, or shall I ? " 

"As you please," said Cattie; adding with a great 
effort to speak quietly, " we had better come to som* 
understanding." 

"I think that has become impossible, my pooi 
friend; you prefer to peace and harmony disputef 
and violence, and that is a ground where I will not 
follow you. Whatever you desire within my powei 
to accomplish shall be done. I shall always be readj 
to accompany you into the world, for in our unfor- 
tunate situation more than usual prudence will be 
requisite." 

1 
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Cattie flushed, saying, "To hear you one would 
imagine I was not fit to be trusted." 

" You have thrown away your trustiest shield — a 
young woman who does not love her husband is fair 
game to be run down." 

"You are too cruel," and the tears started into 
her eyes, but she kept them from falling. 

He rose from the table, saying, " I do not mean to be 
so. Let us avoid dangerous subjects. That we 
have come to this pass, you will allow was your 
doing." He went on with rising heat, "Do you 
suppose I am enjoying perfect felicity ? Good God! 
and to know that you had it in your power to make 
me perfectly happy I" He hurried out of the room 
to hide his emotion from her. 

Had he stayed another moment the passionate, 
wrong-headed Cattie would have thrown herself on 
his neck, and said, '* Forgive me." Those last words 
of his had demolished the dyke she had so carefully 
constructed round her feelings; but he was gone, 
accepting her award. 

At dinner he told her he had secured her a box 
for alternate weeks at the opera, and the Italians, 
and he handed her a well-filled pocket-book. She 
did not thank him; she would have preferred to 
♦hrow the pocket-book into the fire. 

In a few days Yolande arrived, and her good- 
16 
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liumored unconsciousness of anything painful be- 
tween her cousin and his wife greatly aided in keep- 
ing up appearances. After this, the life of the de 
Jen9ays was that of those of their class, who enter 
into the tumult of the gay world. Madame d'Ai- 
guillon was also in Paris, and she and Cattie became 
more and more intimate. There was that sympathy 
in their organizations which accounts for the attrac- 
tion the one exercised over the other. Both had keen 
artistic tastes, and the elder woman had besides that 
attraction for those ignorant of life — the knowledge 
of evil. What histories of private life were re- 
counted by the other ! All these stories of passion 
luckily led but to one result with Cattie — they en- 
lightened her as to her own private romance. 

At Madame d'Aiguillon's house assembled artists, 
writers, musicians, among the most celebrated of 
Paris. There were few women in these reunions, 
but the few were chosen principally, it would have 
seemed, for their prettiness. This was another 
proof of Madame d'Aiguillon's penetration and ex- 
perience. She knew that clever men decidedly 
l^refer pretty women to talented ones. They nat- 
urally like better to be reverentially listened to, 
than having to argue and discuss with opppnents 
whom it is no honor to defeat. Madame d'Aiffuillon 
was far cleverer as a hostess than a writer. She 
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had that tact which brought out the talents of each 
of her guests; she knew how to say just enough to 
bring them to talk of themselves and of their pro- 
ductions, never obtruding her own claims. After 
having set the ball of conversation rolling, she 
would sit silent in her corner until it was necessary 
to give another tap with her magic wand. 

Cattie was too intelligent also not to feel her own 
deficiences in this atmosphere. Besides, the pain of 
her heart had subdued that impetuosity which had 
once made her rather seek than avoid rash encount- 
ers of wit. She was very popular at these soirees. 
Artists were glad to study her graceful attitudes, 
musicians enjoyed her voice, and poets involuntarily 
recited their verses with more spirit when they saw 
her eyes kindle at the lines which put into words 
some mute thoughts of her own. 

Among the most ardent of her admirers was one 
who would assuredly never be able to write one 
line of poetry, though the poetical feelings of early 
manhood were swelling his heart. This was the 
son of " Shackoulan," Jack the younger — a great 
six-foot fellow, whose cheek had never blenched 
before danger by sea or land, but whose healthy 
colored cheeks paled when the Countess sang or 
when, in remembrance of her promise to his father, 
she spoke kindly to him. Jack was one of those 
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men whom women regard as they do a Newfound- 
land dog — ^they make them fetch and carry, and 
even occasionally pet them. They are pleased to 
think the great creature, who, if he chose, could 
rend them to pieces, is under the control of their 
little finger — men who must be contented with 
affection, for certainly they will never excite a 
passion: that sort of excitement is left to bilious- 
looking, unexpansive enigmas — such, for instance, 
as de Jen9ay. 

It was Yolande who usually accompanied Cat tie 
to Madame d'Aiguillon's; de Jen9ay and that lady 
were contending polarities, and never willingly met. 
Her soirees wearied him, and he probably thought 
that the grizzled heads which abounded in her salons 
did not need his surveillance. Young Jack at that 
time had not appeared on the scene. 

It has been said over and over again that Paris is 
the place where one can best do without happiness. 
Yes; for those who have lived out their hopes, and 
who only look to having their attention diverted 
from themselves. But Cattie did not find the saying 
verified. Wherever she went, whatever she was do- 
ing, she was ever restless, ever longing that the 
present hour, the present day, would pass. She had 
a vague imagining that some change must happen. 

Yolande's devotion and admiration of Cattie with- 
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Stood the wear and tear of daily caprice. She 
adopted all Madame Armand's views and opinions, 
change though they might twenty times a day. De 
Jen9ay present, Cattie was either silent or irritating, 
finding some fault in whatever he said or proposed. 
The moment he was out of sight, representing him 
to his cousin as a tyrant, disobliging and egotistical; 
and Yolande would sigh and agree that it was only 
too true — agreeing, also, the next half hour, that he 
ought not to stay away hours, though, considering 
his disagreeable qualities, they ought to have been 
glad of his absence. The day that he chanced to 
dine out was one which would have tired the pa- 
tience of any but Yolande. Even that unknowing 
innocent Giantess came at last to consider it strange 
that Cattie should hold so to having this disagreea- 
ble husband of hers always at hand. Yolande very 
nearly blundered on the idea that the charming 
Countess could neither be happy witli or without her 
husband. 

Another symptom of Cattie's malady was her con- 
tinual questioning of Yolande as to de Jen5ay's 
bachelor days. In vain, however, she sought to ob- 
tain evidence against him, but Yolande could unfor- 
tunately allege that he had undoubtedly, when he 
was very young, had an attachment for a bourgeoise, 
to his marriage with whom his mother would not 
consent. 
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" And what became of the beloved object ? " asked 
Cattie, scornfully, 

" She went into a convent — ^I believe she is in one 
in Paris; and I heard she would be the next ab- 
bess." 

"Was she pretty?" 

"Oh! beautiful, my aunt said." 

"Fair or dark?" 

" A brunette — quite a brunette." 

" I suppose he took his disappointment as he does 
everything, very easily." 

Yolande shook her head, then with a sudden flash 
of feminine instinct enlightening her, she added, — 

" He was very little more than a boy at that time. 
Really I do n't believe he would ever have married 
had he not met you. His mother used to get dread- 
fully angry, because he would not. She had given 
up all hope when he spoke to her about you." 

"What did he say?" 

"What I told you once before. He was very 
stem: he said, if my aunt refused her consent, he 
was resolved never to marry: that it was a chance 
for his happiness. I cannot remember the words, 
you know, but something about his being sure of 
your caring for him, and its not being a mere made- 
up affair between two mothers." 

" Well, Yolande, I declare to you, upon my honor, .; 
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that I cared no more for him than I did for you, 
whom I had never heard of. It was a blunder — a 
horrid blunder." 

"Dear, dear; and he was so sure; and he used to 
talk to me, which he never did before, of how you 
would show how much better English education 
was than French. He grew quite merry at that 
time. What a pity! " 

" What 's a pity ? " asked Cattie, sharply. 

"That you cannot care for him. He is not so 
handsome nor so pleasant as the young Englishman; 
but if you tried just to see what is good in him — 
for he is not a bad man — and he might have been 
made wicked considering the way he has always 
been thwarted." 

"Yolande!" here Cattie fixed her eyes solemnly 
upon the Giantess, " you are the best and greatest 
goose in the world, but do n't you ever turn against 
me." 

Yolande's eyes were full of tears in an instant. 
" I love you better than all the world. I shall hate 
Armand himself if he makes you unhappy." 

"Then begin at once to hate him, for he makes 
me miserable." 

For some weeks no incident broke the monotony 
of the lives of the de Jen9ays. Cattie had her af- 
ternoon and evening receptions, she paid visits, drove 
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to the Bois, went to balls, soirees, concerts, and 
theatres with the precision of an admirably regulat- 
ed clock. She speedily learned the jargon current 
in her world; a jargon so admirably adapted to hide 
too great fullness or too great emptiness. She would 
have gone the lengths of some of the young married 
women of her own standing, but though an appar- 
ently indifferent spectator of her doings, the instant 
she approached the verge of an indiscretion de Jen- 
jay's hand arrested her. 

" You would make an admirable detective; why 
do n't you offer to be Pref et de Police ? " was her 
angry speech when he prevented her going to hear 
Theresa sing. 

" Your affairs alone interest me," he replied. " It 
did not need much detective talent to discover your 
evening's plan. Your friend, Madanie d'Erbillon, 
boasted to me, not an hour ago, that you were going 
together to I' Alcazar!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WORSE AND WORSE. 

A TEAR of marriage was gone by, and spring had 
returned again, giving Paris a more decided air of 
festivity than ever. No matter where you walked 
you found lovely gardens or platbands, or flower- 
ing shrubs. And what care bestowed on them all I 
An army of men constantly battling with dust and 
drought in their behalf; and what a marvel it is 
to see those huge serpent-like hose playing harm- 
lessly among carriages, horses, and foot passengers, 
avoiding all damage, save to the enemies they are 
sent to lay low. Hyde Park is a noble sight in the 
height of the season, a sight unrivaled but a few 
years ago. Now, take your stand either in a bal- 
cony near the Arc de I'Etoile, or sit under the trees 
in the Bois itself, and say if ever before you wit- 
nessed such a gathering of equipages, and of such 
variety. For one great charm of this scene is, that 
you feel none are debaiTcd from sharing in it. The 
humble hired one-horse basket, or the dingy cab may 
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roll alongside a ducal landau, and the duchesse not 
turn up her nose at the bourgeois coming between 
the wind and her nobility, and the bourgeois, male 
or female, admire or quiz her grace and the other 
ladyships, often with a clear perception of what is 
good or bad taste. To walk or drive where they 
please is a liberty and equality the French insist on; 
if not, they have already paid pretty dearly for it: 
and they are ready to pay the same price again. 

Well, then, behold the magnolias, and the lilacs 
and laburnums perfuming the air all round the 
Palais de Plndustrie, and multitudes of carriages 
driving thither. This is the first day of the opening 
of the Salon, that is, of the Exhibition of Pictures 
Madame Armand de Jen^ay had gone thither witl 
Madame d'Aiguillon. The two ladies, of course 
first sought the works of their artist acquaintances 
As in their search they passed from room to room 
Cattie saw her husband standing, as it were, lost ii 
thought before a large picture. She drew Madam< 
d'Aiguillon in that direction. The subject of th< 
picture which had fixed de Jen9ay's attention wai 
" The Taking of the Veil." The artist had chosei 
the moment when the novice stands before the altaj 
in a bridal dress. By chance the girl had blacl 
eyes and hair, Cattie's imagination was a flame ii 
a minute. She laid her hand heavily on her hu» 
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band's arm, whispering, " Recalling the past with 
regret, so do I ! " and, without waiting a reply, she 
left him. 

If Cattie could only have understood de Jen9ay'8 
thoughts, the despair with which he contemplated 
his broken-up life, she must have bent her proud 
spirit. Nothing, nothing for him to cling to but hard 
dry duty, without any tangible compensation. Be- 
cause she saw him sometimes smile, because she 
occasionally heard him speak cheerfully, because he 
seemed to appreciate the beauties of art and nature, 
she did not believe that she had disenchanted all 
things for him. 

This May was to be a memorable month for Cattie. 
One morning Madame d'Aiguillon came to her in 
great agitation, her lips blue, her eyes sunk in their 
orbits, looking suddenly aged. " Can you lend me 
some money ? " she said, abruptly. " I must have 
ten thousand francs to-day." 

"I have not the quarter of the sum," said Cattie; 
" but you can have that." 

" As good as nothing. I have unfortunately put 
my name to a bill. If it is protested, I shall be 
ruined. God knows what may be the consequences 
if it were to reach M. d'Aiguillon." 

"But Monsieur A., B., C," suggested Cattie, 
naming some of Madame d'Aiguillon's most assid- 
uous intimates. 
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"Impossible! impossible! They would think 
No; there 's no one I dare trust but you. Cam 
you ask your husband ? Say that your dressmal 
has sent in your bill. You could desire her to 
it." 

" No. I cannot ask him for money on false p 
tences. Why may I not tell him the truth ? "W 
all his faults, he is very liberal." 

Madame d'Aiguillon thought for a little, tJ 
said, " And Mademoiselle de Kerouanne ? " 

" Yolande ? I am sure she cannot," said Cat 
still fancying Yolande dependent upon the de J 
9ays. 

" If she would put her name on the bill it wo 
do, for every one knows she is wealthy." 

•' Wealthy ! " exclaimed Cattie, in utter astoD 
ment. 

" Good heavens ! yes. How could you i 
knowing it ? " 

"I did not know it; but if she can help, you i 
be sure she will." 

"Go, and ask her at once, dear Countess; 
swear her to secresy," said Madame d'Aiguillon, 
really troubled not to speak to the point in the i 
plest phrase. " If she can let me have the mone;; 
will be better than her endorsement." 

Cattie went to Yolande, and told her, after 
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ceiviiig her promise not to divulge what she was 
going to hear, that she required a large sum of 
money to lend to a friend. Would Yolande lend it ? 

" Only say how much, my dear," said the Giantess. 

With a little trembling of her voice, Cattie named 
the sum. 

" I will go and tell Armand to get it for me," said 
Yolande. 

Cattie's face fell. " Wait till I know if that will 
do." 

When Madame d'Aiguillon heard that de Jen9ay 
must be applied to, she said, "Is that big woman 
capable of holding her tongue ? " 

" For me, I believe she can and will do anything," 
was the reply. 

"*'Then we must try her; but make her promise 
solemnly not to betray me to the Count." 

" She cannot, as I have not mentioned your name." 

"Thank you, thank you; but don't lose precious 
time." 

Cattie returned to Yolande, who, without any 
demur or uneasiness, immediately went to de Jen9ay 
and stated her want of ten thousand francs as coolly 
as though she had asked for a couple of napoleons. 

" My dear cousin, for what can you require such 
a sum?" inquired de Jen9ay, with a painful suspicion 
that Cattie must be, in some way or other, concerned 
in such a demand. 
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"I do not mean to tell you," was the straight 
forward answer. 

" You are aware that you are asking for the who! 
of your next half-year's payment ? " 

What does that signify ? I want it all now." 
And you will not explain why ? " 

"No." 

"And if I refuse to give it to you?" 

" I shall get it from some one else. Everybod 
knows I have money. I cannot see why you shoul 
hold back what is my own." 

"Because I am afraid, my good Yolande, thj 
you are being made a tool of; perhaps aiding i 
some unworthy deceit. What is right seldoi 
clothes itself in mystery." 

"Right or wrong, I want and must have tt 
money," said Yolande; her singleness of purpoi 
more difficult to deal with than any amount < 
diplomatic cunning. 

Armand went to his desk, and wrote an ord< 
for the sum required, payable to Yolande. As 1 
gave her the check, he said, — 

" I shall do my utmgst to come at the bottom < 
this business." 

"You know as much as I do, my cousin," r 
turned Yolande, as she seized the check. 

AYlien Cattie took it to Madame d'Aiguillon, thj 
lady said, — 

I 
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" Mademoiselle Kerouanne must get it cashed her- 
self, and you, dear friend, will bring me the money. 
Remember, unless I have it by four this afternoon, 
it will be too late." 

When Tolande left de Jenyay he rung for his 
man, — 

"Are there any visitors with Madame la Com- 
tesse ? " 

The valet was not aware of any; he would go and 
inquire. He returned to say, — 

"Yes, there was a lady who had not given her 
name." 

At breakfast de Jen9ay said, — 

" Who was your early visitor ? " 

" A person on business." 

"May I beg to know her name ?" 

" I do not choose to say. I told you the other day 
you had better go into the police." 

"You have a visitor. Yolande asks for a large 
sum of money, and point blank refuses explanation 
to one she has hitherto trusted as a brother. Can 
you wonder at my wishing to understand what all 
this means ? " 

" I give you my word it in no way concerns me," 
said Cattie. 

"Then it no iongor interests me," said do Jen^ay; 
" but as I am sure what Yolande has done has been 
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l)y your request, you must take care she does not 
suffer." 

Touched by this confidence in her word, Cattie 
once again felt a longing to confess her sins and 
pray for pardon; but she was not now so sure that 
her confession or her prayer would be met with that 
forgiving tenderness of which she could have been 
confident six months ago. Had he not told her the 
lover was lost, and she had only to look to the stern 
husband? Ah! she was beginning to realize the 
immense space which separated the two characters. 
Reason was making it clear to her that she had sac- 
rificed her happiness to a miserable egotistical pride. 
Had she had any remorse in manying him without 
loving him? Why should she so resent his motive 
— ^based at all events on kindliness? — while hers — 
bury it, bury it, deep out of sight. 

Cattie had never been one to yield openly — she 
had an unusual fund of resistance in her: it was this 
which now stood in her way. She would have been 
thankful to let de Jen9ay see to the very bottom of 
her lieart, but to lay it bare of her own accord was 
beyond her strength. 

At two in the afternoon the Countess and Made- 
moiselle de Kerouanne drove to Madame d'Aiguil- 
lon's door. 

"I shall not go up," said Cattie. "You carry hei 
the money, — ^bat do n't stoi^-, B>2t^\!T£im^\iMxit^," 

I 
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The feeling of discomfort we all experience at the 
idea of meeting one who has brought us trouble, 
made Cattie unwilling to see Madame d'Aiguillon. 
Yolande was back in five minutes. 

" I gave it into her own hands," she said. " I am 
glad of it; for, poor thing, she seemed in great dis- 
tress." In the same breath the Giantess added, " I 
was not to let you forget that you wanted some 
fresh flowers for your hair this evening." 

"Oh, that hon-id ball!" ejaculated Cattie. "I 
am so sick of Paris. I shall be ill, if we do not get 
away." 

*'Let us go then. I am sure Armand will be 
glad, too; for he detests Paris." 

At dinner, Yolande said, — 
Cattie is longing to go home." 
You mean, I suppose, to La Gonesse. She has 
only to name the day. Our stay in Paris depends 
on her pleasure," replied de Jen9ay, 

^1 will let you know to-mon'ow," replied Cattie. 

This was one of those idle speeches which, through 
some after circumstance, assume a cruel importance. 
There i-eally was no reason why Cattie should have 
deferred her answer until the next day. We often 
hesitate in taking a decision, for no reason save that 
we are surprised by being suddenly called on to do 
so. 

17 
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Tlifit evening, accompanied by de Jen9ay, she 
-went first to the opera; they were to go from thence 
to a ball at the English ambassador's. Never had 
the Count seen his wife so pensive, or rather so out 
of spirits, as on that occasion. Fond of music, as 
he knew her to be, and an enthusiastic admirer of 
Faure's acting and singing, he felt sure that she 
scarcely heard or saw what was passing on the stage. 
She had forgotten her company mask, and in the 
down droop of the lips and the circles round her 
eyes were signs of either physical or moral pain. 
Once attracted by his fixed gaze, she looked towards 
him, and flushed crimson. 

"Are you well enough to go to the ball?" he 
asked. 

"Perfectly, thank you. Is not that the dear 
Duke shooting us with his binocle ? " 

In the entr' acte the Duke came into their box. 

" The lilies predominate over the roses this even- 
ing, dear lady," he said, seating himself opposite to 
Cattie. " Time to breathe a purer air. Why were 
you not at the Bois this afternoon ? I believe the 
whole of Paris was there; no moving but at a foot 
pace. I stationed myself at the Rond point by the 
lake, and my opinion is that women have made a 
wager which of them shall be most preposterous." 

"Men have always blamed women's dress; they 
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have done so from the time of the Jewish prophets 
down to the present moment," said Cattie. 

" Yes. I fancy mother Eve has been the least ad- 
dicted to millinery of all her sex. But when do you 
leave, fair lady ? " 

" The day is not fixed, but soon." 

"I shall see you to-morrow, so sans adieu /^^ and 
as the curtain rose, the Duke returned to his orches- 
tra stalL 

It was somewhere near eleven when the de Jen- 
9ays left the Kue Lepeletier for the British Embassy. 
The rooms were at their fullest when they arrived. 
The crowd of fashionable men thronging the ante- 
room drew aside, as they always do when some 
reigning sovereign of beauty makes her appearance, 
and Monsieur and Madame de Jen9ay were able to 
make their way to the fair hostess. 

Cattie was immediately surrounded with pe- 
titioner after petitioner for quadrilles and waltzes. 
A mong those unable to reach her was tall young 
Jack — his impatience so unrestrained that de Jen9ay 
noticed it. 

Cattie was borne off. It was just possible for ah 
attentive onlooker to catch a sight of her flashing 
past in the whirling circle of dancers. Several men, 
with more or less piteous miens, were grouped about. 
They were all grave husbands, in attendance on 
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dancing wives. Leaves on the same tree are more 
dissimilar than balls; see one, and you have seen all. 
Brilliant lights in one place, softened radiance in an- 
other; velvet, satin, gauze, flowers, jewels, embroid- 
ered coats, and black ones, bands of music, buffets, 
and couples spinning like a top, or languidly moving 
through a quadrille, and that is a ball. 

When a ball does become exciting is when two 
individuals meet who can meet nowhere else. 
People who do not dance often discover these happy 
couples; de Jen9ay was one of those spectators this 
evening. By what we call the merest chance his 
eye was on Cattie and on Jack the tall, as they were 
about to join the waltzers. He watched Jack bend- 
ing low to whisper to her, and then he also distinctly 
saw the young • man slip something into her hand as 
she was about to place it on his shoulder. The act 
was swift and dexterous, but de Jen^ay had de- 
tected it. He never lost sight of them; and his sec- 
ond discovery was that Cattie, while pretending tc 
arrange her bouquet, had put what she had received 
into her left hand glove. Suddenly her saying thai 
she would decide to-morrow when she would returr 
to La Gonesse flashed into his mind, and he con 
nected Jack's action and that intended decision. 

Cattie was standing to recover breath, for Jacl 
was a powerful waltzer, when she was startled by d< 
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Jeii5ay saying, " As this is your last ball, grant me 
a turn," and, without waiting her reply, she found 
his arm round her waist, her hand in his, and herself 
whirling more rapidly than even with Jack. Had 
de Jen9ay been seized with a sudden madness? 
Never had she seen him dance, or speak as if he had 
ever done so. At the end of five minutes, when they 
were near a door of egress, he said, "We will go 
home," and, still holding her left hand, he led her 
away. He threw her cloak round her, without ever 
losing his hold. As soon as they were in the car- 
riage, she said, — 

" There is no necessity for holding me prisoner. 
You know that I have a paper in my glove; I have 
no intention to destroy it until I shall know the con- 
tents." 

" Or until I do so also," he rejoined. 
Tliat depends," she replied. 
Take care what you do," he said. " Upon the 
next few minutes depends whether or not we part 
for ever;" and he released her hand. 

Not another word passed between them during 
the long drive from the Rue Faubourg St. Honore 
and the Hotel de Jen9ay — not a word till they were 
in her dressing-room. 

Cattie flung lier cloak on the sofa, unbuttoned, 
drew oflF her glove, and held the tiny roll of paper 
between her finger and thumb. 
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" I do not know the contents, whatever they may 
be, it is not my secret. Now, if you doubt my word, 
if you read one line, I swear to you, I will leave you 
for ever more — threat for threat." 

All the pent-up passion and exasperation of weeks 
had found utterance in these words. She would 
come to some conclusion, cost what it might — she 
would not endure any longer this mute state of 
enmity. 

De Jen y ay's also long-suppressed feehngs burst 
forth in this single sentence, " I can bear no more," 
he said; and turning on his heel, he left the room. 

Cattie had nerved herself for a violent scene of 
anger — explanation — ah ! yes — and for reconcilia- 
tion, but not for this sudden renunciation. " I can 
bear no more, I can bear no more," she went on 
repeating his last words as if they had taken away 
her reason. At last she rung the bell: "Francine," 
to her maid, " go and tell M. de Jen5ay I want to 
speak to him — I am ill." 

Mademoiselle Francine came back with a very 
important face. 

" Well ! " 

" Monsieur le Comte is not at home." 

"Get my clothes off, and put. me into bed — call 
Yolande." 



CHAPTER XV, 

WITHIN AN ACE. 

With hard tearless sobs Cattie related to Yolande 
what had happened. 

" It was only a note from Madame d'Aiguillon — 
I have not an idea what is in it. Something I sup- 
pose about the money, for that great stupid young 
man said no one was to know the contents. I got 
in a passion, I always do now with de Jen5ay, I 
can't help it — he speaks so coldly, as if .he were 
master, and I can't stand it — he knows I can't, and 
he does it on purpose to drive me wild." Then 
with a new burst of sobs, " Oh ! what shall I do — 
what am I to do ? " 

" I '11 go and bring him back," said the Giantess 
soothingly. ' 

" But where is he ? If I only knew — so senseless 
to go away in that manner. Hold me, Yolande — 
the room is going round — I am dying — he is all 
wrong — I do love; " and Cattie fainted away for the 
first time in her life. It was what people call a 
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dead faint; and assuredly Cattie will never- look 
more death-like when her summons comes. 

Yolande and Francine were terrified out of their 
wits. They clapped her hands — and burned the end 
of a pen under the poor thing's nose — quite in vain. 
So at last they sent for a doctor — any doctor, the 
first at hand, and providentially they caught a sen- 
sible man. "The syncope," he said, "proceeded 
from mere exhaustion — Madame had probably 
danced too much " (all the debris of a ball toilette 
were lying in sight) " and had eaten too little." 

Esoulapius had guessed rightly. Madame d'Aiguil- 
lon and de Jen9ay had effectually taken away Cattle's 
appetite the day before, she had fainted from want 
of food and excessive excitement. The suffering of 
the body calmed for a little the suffering of the 
mind; but as food and repose restored the former, 
so soon did the travail of the latter recommence. 
Nothing would induce the Countess to remain in 
bed. She wa^ not going to appear as if she were 
trying to excite de Jen9ay's pity. She must see the 
Duke. He was sent for, and orders given that 
nobody else should be admitted. 

" Madame^ fai Vhonneur de vous presenter mes 
liominages^'^ said the Duke coming into the boudoir 
with his usual air of " un homme d succ^s,^^ 

To his amazement, the Countess burst into tears. 



I 
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"Eh! Eh! Eh! my poor lady — what is it then 
-what is it ! " The Duke had the voice and the 



size of an ogre, but the seeing a woman in tears, re- 
duced him to the condition of an ignominious foe 
for Tom Thumb. " What 's wrong ? " he asked in a 
quite gentle tone — patting the cold hand of his god- 
son's wife. 

" Armand is gone," and her under lip fell just as 
that of a child who is trying not to cry. 

"Diable! what has taken him away?" 

" We have qu angeled." 

The Duke shook his head. "Bad habit. The 
best thing you can do is to run after him, and kiss 
— and be friends." 

" I do n't know where he is — and it is not only 
now — and perhaps he will never make it up." 

"God bless me! With your blue eyes and white 
skin, who could believe you to be such a little 
demon ? But, dear lady, you must go to your hus- 
band, unless you can make him come to you. These 
sort of differences should not be allowed to get 
wind — he must hear reason. We can't have all 
Paris inventing stories to account for your domestic 
squabbles — le diable y met toujours la queue. They '11 
make out — well, never mind what — we must not let 
them have the opportunity. Begin by giving im- 
mediate orders to i>repare for your return to La 
Gonesse." 
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" But if Armand is there, and won't receive me ? " 

" But no — but no — he will do no such thing — he 
must do no such thing. He micst keep his own 
secret. I did, for more years than he counts. Ah ! 
Madame Cattle, your sex are pretty tigresses. You 
move so softly, so gracefully, and then comes a 
little claw here, and then there; and when you see 
the blood you have drawn, you faint, and swear you 
adore us; and we are bound to soothe and kiss your 
feet, and say, that to be told you love us, makes up 
for all. It is not good logic, dear lady. Men are 
bad enough, inconstant, profligate, — everything you 
will ; but one thing they do n't do. When they love 
a woman, they do not show their love by ill usage. 
They only ill use a woman when they are either in- 
different or tired of her. I am sorry for you, silly 
child — inward wounds do not heal easily." 

" Why do you say all this to me now ? My heart 
is breaking — it hurts me horribly," and she pressed 
her hand on her side. ^Yes. I have been very, 
very foolish; but, if I had not loved him, I should 
not have behaved so ill." 

"Exactly^" said the Duke, with a slow shake of 
the head. 

"I was angry, for I found out he had asked me 
to marry him because he thought I loved him." 

"Would you have had him do so because he 
thouixht v'^" ^\(\ not, \o\e YvVvo.*^'''' 

4 
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This view of the case had not presented itself to 
Cattie; but she had a true feminine tenacity. She 
answered, — 

" No woman likes to be taken out of pity." 

"No; you prefer to take men out of pity. Mon 
Dieu! as if any man, young or old, could help wor- 
shiping such a syren as you, once he believed you 
had a grain of liking for himself! You could turn 
any masculine head. And as to who likes first, 
who can ever tell ? And what does it matter so that 
both love well ? " 

"What shall I do? what shall I do?" cried Cat- 
tie, in a new access of despair. 

" I told you — go to La Gonesse. I have not a 
doubt that your husband is there. Whether or not, 
the world will believe you have gone to join him. 
Write to him, addressed there, by to-day's post, and 
beg his pardon." 

Cattie now mentioned the incident of the note. 

" And it really is from Madame d'Aiguillon ? Ah 
— pardon me," as he met her look of hot indignation. 

"I have not opened it," she said. "There it lies, 
where I threw it last night." 

"Ready for j omv femme-de'Chanibre; but not for 
your husband. Well, read it now before me. You 
may want advice, or a witness — heaven knows 
what." 
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" If Armand could ever believe — " 

The Duke iuterrupted her. 

"Ta, ta, ta! Of course he could, and would, aud 
should believe his own eyes. A strapping fellow, 
an Englishman, a born enemy, gives a man's wife a 
note clandestinely, and she refuses to show it to her 
husband. Do you take de Jenyay for a stick, a 
stone, a fish ? " 

"I had given my promise." 

"Never give promises. You are married. You 
ought not to have secrets, particularly with young 
men." 

"It was not with a young man." 

"Pray, Madame la Comtesse, if you saw your 
husband receive a note from a lady of any age be- 
tween sixteen and sixty, and forthwith hide it in his 
glove and refuse to show it to you — eh, what would 
you think ? what would you say ? I should like just 
to hear." 

" That 's quite a different matter." 

" Exactly. Well, read this blessed note." 

"Hum!" was the interrogative sound, by which 
the Duke inferred, " Well, what do you think now ? " 

"So stupid!" exclaimed Cattie. 

"I thought so. Madame d'Aiguillon is not the 
woman to trust any human being with a line in her 
writing that could compromise her. May I ask 
what she did write?" 
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Cattie held the scrap of paper towards him 

He burst out laughing as he read aloud, — 

*^^ Merely Men cMre amie, Je vais tout dfait 
bie?i. Toute d vous^ 

" ' Clemence d'Aiguillon.' 
Brava! brava! Was there ever so small a cause for 
so much mischief ? Enclose the note to Armand, I 
beg." 

" But I understand what it means, and he will 
guess that I do." 

" And what does it mean ? " 

"That 's just the trouble. I cannot give any ex- 
planation without Madame d'Aiguillon's permission.". 

"She mv^t give the permission. I should like to 
teach that young Shack a lesson as to giving billet' 
doux> to ladies before a thousand curious pairs of 
eyes." 

" But it is not a hillet-doyac,^^ flashed out Cattie. 

" I see it is not, but those who only saw it given 
and have not read the contents ? ah, ma chlre^ we 
must take care of appearances of wrong doing. 
Many a woman has compromised herself by neglect- 
ing to do so." 

"Are you going?" asked Cattie, anxiously. 

" Yes, dear lady; I have some business of my own. 
I will see you to-morrow. In the meantime write to 
Armand, he is not such a weak fool as I was, write 
and confess." 
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So saying, the Duke made a hasty retreat, but 
hasty or not, always with the same air of a courtier 
bidding farewell to a royalty. He was resolved to 
arrange this matter, and to do so tambour battani. 

Only one thing had the power seriously to annoy 
the Duke, or to make him lower his flag, and that 
was the world's dread tongue. He had said, with 
perfect truth, that for more than thirty years he had 
submitted to daily torture, of that sort which con- 
sists in the constant falling of a drop of water on 
the head, and he had endured this rather than give 
himself and his domestic troubles to be a public 
spectacle. He was now prompted to interfere first, 
because the de Jen9ays were nearly related to him, 
belonged to his class, and were membera of that 
remnant of Royalists who identified their own re- 
spectability with that of the cause they upheld. The 
Duke had also an affection for de Jen9ay, who had 
played round his knees, esteeming him perhaps even 
more than he liked him; just the contrary of hia 
sentiments for Cattie, who attracted him, queerly 
enough, by reminding him of his Duchesse. That 
silly person had been the one passion of his life. 
For all these reasons combined, but principally from 
the downright goodness of his heart, he was resolved 
to reconcile these young people. 

The pressing business he had pleaded to Cattie 
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was to see Madame d'Aiguillou. In very courteous 
guarded phrases he gave that clever lady neverthe- 
less distinctly to understand that at all risks the 
mystery of the note of the evening before must be 
cleared up. Her quick-witted messenger, — he con- 
gratulated her in a parenthesis, on the choice she 
had made, — had so cleverly managed the delivery 
of her message, as to give it a very unpleasant color 
in de Jen5ay's eyes, and the dear Comtesse, a slave 
to her word, had refused the explanation necessary 
for conjugal peace. Now he, the Duke, never doubt- 
ing Madame d'Aiguillon's generosity, greatness of 
heart, readiness for self-sacrifice, devotion to her 
friends, (if his seigneur ie could have called to mind 
any other perfections he would have attributed them 
to the lady he was speaking to) ; never doubting all 
these qualities, he entreated her to release Madame 
Cattie from her promise of secresy. "Poor little 
woman!" he concluded; " she is breaking her heart. 
She adores her husband." 

"Ah! she never told me that. I should not have 
guessed it." 

"Not guessed it! Ah, madame, with your super- 
natural powers of penetration, your knowledge of 
the human heart, you had not guessed that I -^ 

Madame d'Aiguillon smiled. 

"Monsieur le Due, finding my moral nature in- 
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sensible, directs his battery against my vanity as 
author." 

" As you will; but, cMre dame, take pity on these 
foolish children, help us to avoid a scandal." 

"I have a weakness for your Madame Cattie. 
She has more manly regard for truth than the gen- 
erality of women. She won't lie to save her life. 
She is proud ..." 

"Oh, as to that, infernally so!" said the Duke, 
sotto voce. 

" And," went on Madame d'Aiguillon, " she stands 
by her friends when they want her. I do n't con- 
sider the Count as a man capable of developing her 
good qualities. He evidently expects to be himself 
taken on trust, afraid lest any expansion or mani- 
festation of his feelings should lower his dignity, 
prefei-s to wrap his mantle round him, and to hide 
his pleasure or his pain, that no one can take part 
in either. He makes me always think of a person 
who looks at his fellow creatures through the wrong 
end of the telescope. Had you assured me his wife 
hated him, — I should if I were her, — ^I should have 
thought it quite natural." 

" What would you have ? It 's one of the amiable 
inconsistencies of your adorable sex to love unrea- 
sonably." 

" You and I ought to be friends, Monsieur Je Due." 
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" On account of the unreasonableness of such an 
alliance ? However, let us try." 

" Give me the opportunity," urged the lady. 

" With transport." 

"You hypocrite! I pity the woman or women 
who ever placed their affections on you." 

" Ah, dear lady, when I had once known what it 
was to be loved! — mafoi^ I never wished to repeat 
the experiment" — he caught himself up, — ^*'tiU 

" You forget Monsieur d'Aiguillon." 

"True; but we may entertain a platonic attach- 
ment," and he gallantly kissed Madame's hand. 

" I see you are determined to make me sacrifice 
myself," she said. 

"I see that you are resolved to do so," he re- 
turned. 

" But how ? " 

" You alone can tell." 

She turned to her desk and wrote a few lines: — 

" There, give that to the turtle-doves." 

" Do you permit me to read what you have writ- 
ten?" 

" Well, yes; you aretoo jt?ret«B chevalier to divulge 
a woman's secret." 

The Duke laying his hand where he supposed his 
heart to be, opened the paper and read: — 
18 
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jM* If.iLirjrti ^dlj^ ^ K V,' Itaid, -ra* for hm^, 

;i(»/i f.hAf. rr^r ry/^u^ va** V> *wnjrt t^.«ti iLat I had ar- 

f^ztfitAy f.hAf., cotftf3&h<^ ai •irw:>o»asi4 — appHtid for Lelp 
K/j a Wf/UiMi la \ff7H With Lt^r hiu4/di£HL 
** For tfi^ ffsinrH^ j'/ox wiser 

**Cleme5ce D'AiGrnxosr." 

** A/lmirabl#; ! " *:%f:WimfA the Duke. " See what 
it in t/i hav#: tiro uh:m in a head* Killing two birds 
i^ith oru2 fttonc in the mr^t elegant manner.^ Again 
he kl<iH;d B'la^larm: d^Vig^illon'8 hand and retreated 
from her ifttmmce with the grace peculiarly his own. 

H^; placed Ma^lame d'Aiguillon's note in an envel- 
o|j*», Mettled it with hiH ducal seal, — shaving quarter- •* 
iiigi* enough to have gatif^fied, any German M. C, — - 
and Kent it to the Comte8f»e. The Duke carried his || 
etiutioii not to excite attention, 8o far, as not twice 



j 



to cull at the hotel do Jenyay in one day during the 
('ouhI'm iiliMcnce. ; 

III thn interim, Cattie had given orders to have , 
everything prepared for her going to La Gonesse tha ■• 
next day. 

Onuu only did the Giantess make any observation j 
<in what was pasMing, and that was to say, "K I 
wero yon, tloar oousui, I would leave Armand to get 
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out of his sulks" {bovderie is the prettier French 
word,) " you are going to spoil him." 

" Oh, my dear Yolande ! till now I have never 
tried to do what I should, and you would dissuade 
me from beginning. When will you open your 
eyes ? " 

The Giantess obeyed the last injunction very lit- 
erally, but saw not a whit the clearer. 

When Cattie received Madame d'Aiguillon's 
second note, she believed that all her troubles would 
soon be at an end. Armand would confess that he 
also had been wrong. She would then ask his par- 
don, and promise (oh! that she would) to be kind 
anjl good, to make his life happy. Had he not once 
said that she could do so if she would ? Well, she 
would; and — yes — he should see into her heart, even 
though she had always heard it said it was not safe 
to let a man know how much he was loved. With 
happier reveries than had perhaps ever been 
hers, she lay awake half that night. However easy 
Cattie found it to make peace with her conscience, 
she was to be forced to learn that there is no escape 
from the punishment of evil acts. " The laborer is 
worthy of his hire," stands valid for our good or bad 
labor. 

Towards morning she had just fallen asleep when 
she was startled by Francine's voice, saying, "Mou- 
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sieur le Cur6, from La Gonesse, was in the dining- 
room, very anxious to see Madame la Comtesse." 

Cattie jumped out of bed. Nothing but a mis- 
fortune could have brought her such a visit at such 
an hour. De Jen9ay was dead ; he had been killed 
in a duel, or he had killed himself, and it was her 
doing. 

With the shivering calm of despair she let Fran- 
cine dress her; an operation the femme de ehambre 
performed for the first time in her career in an un- 
broken silence. She felt that there was trouble, and 
heaven alone knew of what kind. Of what enormity 
could Madame have been guilty, to send away her 
husband, and bring M. le Cur6 ? was a question so 
busying Francine's brain as to stop her active little 
tongue. Cattie only spoke once — when she refused 
a peignoir and asked for a walking dress. 

In the huge dining-room, lofty in proportion to ; 
its breadth and length, was the Cur6, looking shorter \ 
than ever by comparison. He had that unkempt look 
which belongs to travelers by night. His chin was 
blue as Blue Beard's, and the red of his cheeks was 
toned down to a dingy purple. His whole air was 
limp. 

As soon as the Countess entered, he began an 
elaborate apology for disturbing her at so unseemly ' 
an hour. 



I 
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" Tell me at once why you have come," she said, 
impatiently. 

"I haie brought a letter from Monsieur le 
Comte . . . ." 

She snatched it out of his hands, tore it open with 
the fierce haste that belongs to love or hate, and 
read as follows: — 

" You understand the necessity of some communi- 
cation between us; that, in fact, .after the late oc- 
currence, we must come to some solution of our sit- 
uation. 

" Some months ago you said we had better sepa- 
rate, and I drew back from the proposal. It is now 
my turn to say that it will be the only wise thing 
for us, if we wish to preserve our self-respect. Of 
all things abhorrent to my nature, it is violence in a 
woman; and, alas! to that you have more than once 
resorted, in the quarrels you have forced on me. 

" It is only by what we can accomplish that we 
learn our own powers. I have failed in all my efforts 
to make you happy, even contented. My character 
tries your patience. I regret it. But characters are 
neither formed by sudden explosions, nor do they 
change from day to day. It is the sense that what 
I am I shall remain, which fortifies me in my present 
resolution. The very sight of me irritates you. You 
are too impatient, too thorough in all your feelings, 
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to bear your disappointment quietly. I can do noth- 
ing else for you than relieve you of my presence. 
Perhaps, when you have measured yourself with the 
difficulties of life, you will be less exacting; you 
will grow more indulgent; you will learn to pardon 
me for not being the hero of perfection you had 
dreamed of. 

" I confess I was too hasty the other evening. It 
is the last pound that breaks the camel's back; the 
last drop that makes the glass overflow. I have 
been wretched for months, and because I have made 
no moan, you closed your eyes to my suffering. I 
leave you, then ; not because I doubt your prudence, 
but to give us. both time to recover our. tranquility, 
to give us both time for reflection. 

"You are young to be left alone; but I wish to 
give you this proof of confidence, to make amends 
for the appearance of suspicion with which you were . 
justly offended. . I go, because I said truly, 'I can J 
bear no more.' I trust you to yourself, leaving you ^ 
the honor of my name as a sacred deposit. I have fi 
written to beg the Duke to take the place of a father T 
to you: you will apply to him in any difficulty. As •] 
for pecuniary arrangements, you will find a credit at *• 
my bahker's for a hundred thousand francs per 
annum. You will have La Gonesse and the apart- 
ment in Paris as residences. I make no restrictions; 
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but it would please me did you avoid all watering- 
places. It is there that the protection of a husband 
is more than ever necessary. Let Yolande remain 
with you. In the first instance I go to my mother; 
— she must be made to understand our situation. 

After that, I shall probably go Heaven knows 

where! God keep you. 

" Armand de jEXgAY." 

It seemed as if Cattie read the letter at a glance. 

" Is he gone ? " she asked ; every feature convulsed 
with the effort to form the words. 

" Not yet, Madame. Monsieur le Comte charged 
me to bring that letter to you to-morrow. Pauvre 
cMre^ Madame," added the little man, taking her 
hand, his eyes glistening like two black beads, with 
the tears standing in them. " Courage, chh'e Ma- 
dame; I took the midnight train that Madame 
might have more time." 

Even if de Jen9ay had surrounded the situation 
with secresy, priests have the instinctive penetration 
of women, and the Cure had jumped to the con- 
clusion of a quarrel between Monsieur and Madame 
which might perhaps be made up if they met. The 
jolly little man had small faith in letters as peace- 
makers, and a great belief in the power of a loved 
voice, — so off he had come to Paris. 

"What can I do?" asked Cattie, downstricken. 
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" If Madame conld reach La Gonesse to-day." 

" I am ready. Let us go. Come, — come at once." 

She rang the bell. 

" I am going home with Monsieur le Cur6. Fetch 
a coach. Xo, no; not the carriage. Quick." 

" But Madame must have some breakfast," expos- 
tulated Francine. 

" Nonsense; I do n't want any." 

"But Monsieur le Cur6 must eat something" — 
making significant signs to the priest to accept the 
offer. 

"A cup of coffee and a crust of bread, made- 
moiselle," he said, in obedience to the signals. 

" A cup of coffee and a crust of bread," repeated 
the Countess mechanically. ^ 

They did succeed in making her swallow some 
mouthfuls. 

" We shall be too late. I know we shall." 

And she hurtled them away, saying they would i 
go and meet the coach. | 

" Madame la Comtesse est malade^'^ explained the 
Cur6 to the guard, as a reason for asking for a com- 
partment to themselves." 

"There are always so many ladies ill," muttered 
the oflSicial, but he pocketed the fee, and granted the \ 
request. ' 

It was not till the train was in motion that any i 



\ 
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one remembered the Giantess. And it was only 
Francine who exclaimed, " Tiens I et Mademoiselle 
de Keroitanne!''' 

Cattie made an impatient gesture, but it had no 
reference to poor Yolande. " How slow this train 
is!" she exclaimed; and yet it was the express, 
which at times seemed actually leaping forward. 
How the poor thing's hands worked; never still an 
instant. How she kept looking at her watch. She 
asked twenty times — nay, nearer fifty times — " You 
do n't think he will be gone." And the Cur6, with 
never- varying patience, would reply, " I trust in God 
Monsieur le Comte has not changed his plans. He 
was not to leave before this evening." 

Cattie^s former kindness to the good little parish 
priest, like bread thrown on the waters, was now re- 
turning to her. 

All of a sudden a horrible idea seized on the 
Countess. 

" He will hear you are gone, and he will leave the 
sooner to avoid me." 

But the most innocent of priests was not without 
some of the guile of the serpent. 

" That is not likely. I swore Brigette on the Gos- 
pels to keep my going secret; to make any excuse 
her wit or natural propensity to lying could invent; 
and I shall bo back for the salute 



2^2 WrTKI3^ AX AOE. 

Thf! Tf'.nA(tT mtwt rememher thai it was Msv- 
th<; month of Mary — irhea tbere is 
<rvi'iiin;(. 

I'nm^rritly the nimbling tick, turk, 
iirk, Uuik — of thf; ftn^ine began to take effect -i-o 
(Jatti<**f< fjcrvcH, It .neemed to her as if she hearl the 
p<:»lifi^ not<*M of a great organ — only four notes — 
utnl ill and out among them jostled the Dake^s words 
of thf (lity lH5fore, juHt as she had often heard in 
('iitholic! chunrhcH the priest's voice now mingling, 
now riMing above, now overjK>wered by the accom- 
]muy'\u^ uwiHW, "You torture us, and we must be 
hnppy ami MutiMfied, if you only say you love us. 
It in not go(j<l logic, Madame." Pell mell, back- 
wiirdn mu\ forwurds, always the same four notes, and 
111 way H tho Maine burden. With a cry of impatience 
nhe <<x (Maimed, " If that sound goes on, it will drive 
\\\o mad." 

Kranenu* etudd not hear any particular noise. 

•* Madatno was feverish, — ^it was all the not having 
taken any breakfast." 

** I Mcu> thi^ elmrch tower of St. Blaize," announced 
the (^ir^s at the end of the fourth hour. 

** l''ind a earriage at once; say I must have four 
horses, Monsieur le Cure." 

Luekily as they reached the station, there was a - 
hired carriage bringing passengers for the train, j 
The Uiiv6 •»* '"''''«i BocuYe(\\t, [ 
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"The horses are strong and fresh, Madame, and 
we shall lose time by waiting for a second pair." 

The worn-out Cattie yielded, saying, — 

" Promise him any money if he will drive fast." 

Once in the carriage she covered her head and 
face with a shawl, and lay back motionless. She 
was feeling too keenly for any regular thinking; in 
fact her whole being was merged in one great de- 
sire, to see her husband. She did not go beyond 
that. 

On the road they met one of the Count's servants 
on horseback. 

"Is Monsieur le Comte at home?" shouted the 
Cure. 

"Surely, Monsieur le Cur6," shouted back the 
man. 

"Poor dear Madame," muttered the Cure, as he 
saw the muffled form in front of him quiver as with 
an electric shock. 

At the loud resounding tread of the horses over 
the bridge and under the old archway, Cattie sat 
up, threw off her coverings, and said, — 

" Go and tell him." 

" Ah ! true, true ! " and in another instant the 
round little figure, the soutane and sash flying in- 
decorously, first to this side and then to that, 
rushed across the great entrance court. "Madame 
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is coming — Madame is here ! Oh, Monsieur! Madame 
is half dead ! " 

That was how the Ciir^ announced his wife's ar- 
rival to de Jen9ay; who hearing the unexpected 
sound of wheels, had come out to tlie perron, 

" You must go to her, Monsieur le Comte," con- 
tinued the Cur6, urging his injunction by laying a 
hand on de Jen y ay's arm. " Pauvre cMre dame — 
pauvre ch^re dame.'''* The tired-out, agitated Cur6 
was crying like a baby. God bless him and all kind 
hearts like his. 

De Jenyay went to the carriage and lifted Cattie 
out. As he carried her up the steps and up the 

stairs, she let her head rest on his shoulder as it had 

« 

never yet done. He laid her on the drawing-room 
sofa; but as he withdrew his arms, she clung to him. 

" You will not go, Armand — you must not go. 1 
can bear anything but that. Oh! stupid — stupid 
me!" and then there followed such a tumult oi 
words. "It is not good logic — ^the Duke told me 
it was not. No; I will never, never again! I an 
not to expect you to be satisfied because I say I lov( 
you; but I do! Yes, I was proud; it was pride- 
pride. Don't go away, don't! I am humble, verj 
humble." 

"I will do what you wish, go or stay," said d< 
Jen jay, in a broken voice. 
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"I won't be soothed; he called me a tigress. Be 
angry, only do n't go away." 

"I am not angry. I am willing to stay; but if 
you wish to prove that you love me, you will try to 
be calm." 

"I am calm;" and she sat up and looked for a 
minute earnestly at him. Then she hid her face in 
her hands and wept bitterly. What was it she had 
Been in his countenance? Alas, alas! only pain. 

"Try and rest," he said. "Will you let me carry 
you to bed." 

"No, not for worlds! Oh, Armand! love me a 
little." 

"Foolish child. I love you more than you de- 
serve." 

A pleasant ending, but, as the Duke said, " not 
logical." 

No one with any experience would believe that 
de Jen9ay went back from this hour to the hopes 
the charm, the confidingness of the first months of 
his marriage — the happy days at Rome. A long ill- 
ness is generally followed by a long convalescence. 
There is an analogy between mental and bodily suf- 
fering. We do not recover from the one or the 
otlier with a bound. 

It is to ease the writer's conscience, to make her 
certain that she does not lead the youngest of her 
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readers into error, that she adds, that Cattie had a 
long and an arduous task thoroughly to reconquer 
de Jen9ay's heart. The free gift she had thrown 
away, she had to give years of self -discipline now 
for its purchase. Many were her hours of despair, 
her days of hopelessness. The world saw nothing 
save what indicated peace and harmony. It was not 
kindness nor respect she missed; but she often 
caught the doubting glance, the uneasy expectation, 
detected the incomplete confidence. But Cattie had 
the virtues of her defects. She had Will, and she 
learned how to make it a useful servant. She had 
never forgot that she had been within an ace of 
losing the game. She never lost the knowledge she 
had acquired, that it would have been better never 
played. 

It was quite four years after that troubled retui-n 
to La Gonesse, that the Duke received a letter from 
his godson, which ended thus: 

" Cattie and the two boys were waiting for me at 
the gate. I assure you to see her dancing the baby, 
and to feel your big godson pulling at my coat to be 
kissed, was very pleasant. My wife bids me say, 
you must come soon, for she cannot be quite happy 
without you; she warns you not to delay, otherwise 
Yolande will not leave one of the Deodera nurslings 
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you sent us standing. With the most affectionate 
sentiments. 

" Your grateful godson, 

" Armand DE jENgAY." 

" P. S. — ^My mother is again at Rome, and we are 
expecting a whole caravan of Scotch friends." 



THE END. 



B. Hermon Smith, Stereotyp«r, The University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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